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PREFACE. 



The selectioui which compoM the body of the followfaig work 
■re so amnged u to constitute a gradaal coune of Eiercises hi 
Analysing and Panmg. 

The Rules of Syntax are taken from Wxld^s Ekolish Grammar 
by penusshm of the Publishers^ and to these rules, and also to th« 
Grammar from which they are tidten, references are occasionaUy 
made, to aanst the learner in explaining idiomatic or difficult pas- 
sages. 

As the extracts are from some of the most accomplished and ap" 
proTod writers, the Ornaments of style, Figures of Rhetoric and 
^Scanning, may be profitably attended to by advanced classes. 

The book may be used by learners in almost any stage of attain- 
ment after the elementary principles of Grammar are understood. 
The work is designed to take the place of Pope's Essay, Thom- 
son's Seasons, Young's Night Thoughts, and other entire poems, 
which are used as parsing booka in Schools. A Tariety in the se* 
lections, it is believed, will be more profitable and interesting to the 
learner, than any single work can be, which exhibits no gradattoa 
bi style, and the peculiarities of one writer only. % 

A. a w. 



RULES OF SYNTAX. 

L Syntax treats of senteDces, and teac}iea Uie propetf 
construction of words in forming them. 

CLASSH'ICATION OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences are of four kinds, dtdarahry^ tm/Krafwe, «»- 
Urrogatwt and 0QndUi9naL 

A dtdwratBty sentence is one in which any thing is sinii> 
ply affirmed or denied of a subject ; as, *nme flies ; he wil 
not understand. 

An wtpertUive serUenu is one in which a command is ex- 
pressed ; as, Buy the truth, and sell it not 

•4n interrogative sentence is one in which a question ii 
asked; as, AVho hath believed our report? 

A condUisnal sentence is one in which something con- 
tingent or hypoOieiicdl is expressed ; as, If it rams; though 
he slay me. 

Sentences are either simpk or compound, A simple sen^ 
fence consists of but one proposition ; a compound senUnee 
sonsists of two or more simple sentences. 

The simple proiwsitions whidi make up a compound 
Bentence, are called douses or numbers. 

The leading dausthA one on which the other members 
depend. 

A dqtendent dause is one which makes complete eense 
•nly in connection with another clause. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A sunple sentence contains only one sulject or nooD- 
•notive, and one predicate. 



b auiJEs or syntax. 

The parts of a siixiple sentenee are temied fu5feef and 
predicatt. 

The svhjed of a sentenee denotes that of which sune- 
tliing is asserted. 

The prtdiealtf' expr^deen that whkh is asserted" of tho 
subject 

The subject restricted or qualified by other words is 
termed the modified mhjed. 

The predicate limited (M' modified by other w&r^ is 
termed the modjfiedpredieaU* 

EXAMPLES. 

The south unnd bloufs sqflltf, is a simple sentence. 

Wind ia the Bubject, modified by « the" and ** eotttb." 
7%e south WIND is the modified subject 
Blows is the predicate modified by " soIUy.'' 
Blows toflly is the modified predicate. 

Jl gentle breeze hUnosfrom thesotUH. 

A gentle breeze is the modified subject 
Blowefrom the south is the modified predicate. 
From the south '» an adjunct of the predicate '' blows.'' 

Note.— An adjunct is two or more words joined to some otherword 
to modify its meaning. It is generally a preposition with the woiid 
following it 

COMPOUND SENTENCEa 

1. A compound sentence consists of two or more ano- 
pie sentences , 

2. The simple sentences which compose a eompocmd 
sentence are caUed douses. 

EXAUFLES. 

The wind subsides and the clouds disperse. 

T%e wind subsides, is a simple sentence, or douse. 
T^e clouds disperse, w another simple sentence, or elause. TIm 
eonjonction and connects then». 



KUURs or vthtak. 7 

T&gvthor tiwy mtkc a conqpouMl sentence. 

Metellus conquered Jiif^irtha and took, bis elephants. 

What kind of a nentence is this ? Why 7 Point out the nimpla 
sentences or ctauses whicli coui{>o8e it Which is the cunuectiug 
word I 

CONNECrJVES.* 

The cinnses of a c(>iii|w>iiihI ^iitence are conuected foy 
ConjutidionSf Mverbs and Belatipea. 

I. BT CONJUXCTIOaXS. 

EXABfPUBS. 

Point out the conjonctions in the following examples, snd show 
Vhat they connect 

True vaJor protects the feeble, and humbles tlie oppres- 
sor. 

Is this sentence simple or compound 7 Of how many clauses ii 
it cumi>oaed ? What word connects these clauses 7 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, and oecafflons a 
disrelish for plain fare. 

The desert shall rejoice, and tlie wilderness shaH tiloB- 
som. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; ltd the renewal of 
hoiH) gives consolation. 

His vices have, weakened his mind, and broken his 
healdu 

I know not teheihar Charles was the author, ltd I under- 
stood it to be him. 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple seAf encea. 
1. I know noL 2. Charles teas Uke autiunr. S. iundeniood iiiob* 
km. 

The first two are connected by whether. The 2d and 3d by butt 

If yon would please to empkiy your thougi^ on that 

*Particu1ar attention should be given to the subject ^ connec- 
tives ; a neglect of which malMS paisiqg a meia. mechamcal exeiv 
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subject, you would easily conceive our miaenible oondi 
tion. 

This compoand sentence conBista of two clausei or ninqple m» 
fences. 1. From tf to subjects. 2. From you to eondUion, 
The conjunction (^connects them. 

If he Approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. 
Jfl liad known the distress of my friend, it would have 
been my duty to relieve him. 
1 thought that Titus was your friend. 

'l%al is the conjunction^ and connects the two clauses. 
I see thai you are sad. 
I respect him because he is sincere. 

II. BT ADVERBS. 

NoTE^—AdTedM which connect clauses are called etn^uneiwe 
odveHtB, 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. He is in toum. S. lit 
httes in Soho square, Thejr are connected by the conjunctive ad- 
verb when, 

Tfliilai I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole 
scene vanished. 

Whilst connects the two clauses. 

llie rest will I set in oider when I come. 

HI. BT RELATIVES. 

Hecame to the Al|)s, whidi separate Italy from GauL 
This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 

1. He earns to tlie Alps. 2. Sfparate Italy from GauL 

The relative whidi connects them, and stands in the pla<^ of' 
Alps, to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read tlie letter which he received: 
It is God whom we worship. 
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I am BGltiadee f^ conquered the Peraianai 
The ci^ uAicft Romulus built Ucalled Rome. 



CombinatioiM of words frequently connect sentences such sa, <n 
as much tu, a» toel/at,tn o*f «>> ihai, with iht inUnt that, dtc, or tnjw 
expression which 'mjius merely to show the relation between the 
parts of the sentence. 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 

THE NOUir AND PRONOUN. 

Note.— It may be understood that the word nomi will be naed as 
including both the noun and the pronoun. 

RULE L 

A noun joined to another noun, and denoting the same 
person or thing, is put in the same case; as, Cicero, (As 
orotor. 

NoTXiP— This construction is called appotHwn. 

REHAIULS. 

1. A noan is sometimes in apposition with aelouis ; as, The eld- 
est son was always brought up to that employment, a cwslom which 
he and my father followed. 

S. A clause, or a verb in the Infinitire mode is sometimes in ap- 
position with a noun preceding it ; as, I would only mention at 
present one article, that ofnudntenanee qftht eUrgy, 

3. A noun in apposition is frequently connected to the one which 
is explained, by the conjunction « ; as. My father intended to de- 
vote mea$the tythe of his sons. 

Not K.— The word a», appears to be used frequently in the sense 
of the Latin preposition pro, uutead qf, in piaee ^, for, in the ca- 
pacUjfqf. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish indiTiduals of a family 
or class, are by some parsed as nouns in apposition ; as, George 
Washington, Mr, Thompson, Dr, West, Col, Hardy ; by some they 
are called adjectires ', by others the general name, with the specific 
appellation or titles, i» called a eonqtUxnomi, 



Stnjamin PrmMin. Franklin is the general fume i Beftjuiia li 
fhe tpecifie \ together they constitute a compUx noun, 
Mr. IViUiam Bardclay, — a complex noun. 
General Z. 7*aylor, — a complex noun. 
* Mrs. E. ITiomtanf—^i complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentioned. 

6. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in the 
pluraL 

RULE n. 

Some fMUBive nnd intransitive verbs have the same case 

tfler as before them when both words refer to the same 

person or tiling ; as, if is Ae. l£a name is called John, 

Note. — 1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the Terbs to be, to 
beeom*^ and some other intransitive verbs, and also to some tmnsUiv* 
in the passive form ; such as denote to name, to raider, to make, 
and the like. 

2. Adjectives and participles are oflcn joined with such verbs to 
form the predicate ; as, 1'he apple is ripe ; the day is dawning. 

3. A few transitive verbs in tlie active fonu, are followed by 
nouns in the oojeciive cose of the same signification as the nomin- 
ative^as. It means nothing ; verb signifies a word. 

REMARKS* 

1. The nomtno^ioe or objective case is ased after Infinitives «f 

participles, according as either case is used before the Infinitive or 

participle. 

KoTE.— -To determine what esse the noun fbllowtnff tSie Infi^ni- 
tive or psrticiple is in, inquire what other weid in the sonteBCO 
means tlie same person or thing. 

/am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler 7 ^Vby T 
/ cannot bear the thought of being an exile Trom my eouuKy* £i^ 
Ue is the nominative after being, in the same case with /• 

* Several proper nouns which distinguish an individual are alwayi 
put in apposition 3 as, WilUam Pitt^^G. Brown. 

Kouns common or proper of dissimilar import raa^ be parsed em 
adjectives when they become qualifying on distlngwhing woidi 1 
as, Frendent Madison, Lake Erie, 6LCj>~^Sanbom. 
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t. Both words toiiietiines stand before, and sometimet after die 
leib; aSyArtlAou he? Am J Si traitor f Minuter as Hum «rt,l 
will yet obey tliee. 

Note.— Tranapoaition for the sake of emphaaia. and in questioni 

la not unfrequent. 

3. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrase, or a aentence. is aome 
times used as the nominatiTo aAer a verb ; aa, It is not to be aeerith 
Ai to the mellowing efiecta of time. 

RULE UL 

The nominative case is the subject of the Terb. 

AULE IV, 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in noniber 
and person* 

KoTE.^-The verbs need and dare, when intransitive, are some- 
times used in the plural form with a singular nominative. 



1. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, a clause or part of a 
sentence, may De the nominative to or after a verb. 

2. Methinks (imperfect methought,) is called an impersonal vprb. 
compounded of the pronoun me in the objective case, and the verb 
Uunky which follow« the analogy of aome Latin and Greek verbs, 
and by custom, it used with the objective instead of the nonwnativB 
case, and in the third person instead of the firat. 

3. At regards, ae coneemSf at retpectt, at appeart. These are 
phrases without a nominative case ezpretiaed. 

The pronoun it is often used before these verbs, and in parting, 
should be supplied when wanting. 

4. Aafollowe, The nominative can be supplied before this verb, 
asthe connection requires ; he addressed the assembly atfollowt. 
This c$ui be analyzed thusj he addressed the assembly iu a manner 
at thit which foUowt. 

By several authors, at is considered a relative pronoun when used 
before the verb follows 5 as, the circumstancea were at follow 
''those whidi foUow.] 
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5. A'veib in the imperative mode, and the tranaitiTe vciba nud^ 
wtuU, and require, sometimea appear to be used indefinitely, with- 
out a nominative} as, Let there be light} There required haate Uk 
the bttsineaa } There needs no argument for proving, &c. Tliera 
wanted not men who would, &c. The last expressions have an ao- 
Mve form with a passive sense, and should perhaps rather bo con- 
sidered elliptical than wanting a nominative } as, haste is requiredi 
no argument is needed, &c. 

6. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimea 
omitted} as/ to whom the numareh; replied is onutted. What a 
bloom in that person ! The verb is is omitted. 

RULE V* 

Two or more nouns connected by and, expressed or un-. 
derstood, generally require a pliiral verb; as, Charles, 
Thomas, and George are brothers. 

RULE VL 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
nar^ reqmre a singular verb; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

Note I, — If one of the nouns is plural, the verb must be in the 
plural number. 

Note 2.— >lf the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
must agree with the nearest 

RULE vn. 

The nominative of a collective noun requires a verb in 
the singvktr or plural, according as tiie noun denotes unity 
or plurality ; as, the dasa teas large ; my people do not con- 
mder. 

Note 1.— The ptural form of the verb is more commonly used. 
TJoTE 2.— VVlien the definitive this, or that, precedes the noun, the 
verb must be singular. 

RULE vm 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case is governed 
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Of tfaenoon which denotes the thing owned or powew 
ed; a8| Vvtiiu^i reward. 

aniARKS. 

1. Hie noan denoting the thing owntd or poauttd ii oftea oniil. 
led, when it can be easily supplied ; as, We dined at Peter Chtt^ 
rid^*', kouMt is omitted; Vital air was a discoveiy of Priestle j's ; 
that is, of Priestley's diseoverieM ; the same as to say, vital air waa 
one of Priestley's discoveries. 

S. Hie possessive is often governed by a participial claoM } as, 
Mvch will depend on the jn^wTi composing Trequeiitly. FvpSPt ie 
gofvenied by the clause, ** tamponngfrt^ueiUlyJ* 

RULE IX. 

Hm olyeetlve case is govemed by tranntiTB veriMi and 
prepoflitiona; aa. The aim imperta warndh to thegraundL 

NoTa.F— Participles of transitive vezhs likevrise govern the ob- 
jective case. 



Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objeetive of kindred 
signification to their own j as, He dreamed a lireaai) let him die tk$ 
death} to run tlu raeei to sleep ike dup oidtath} to live altft^ 

NoTK 1^— Some other intransitive veibs are occasionally follow- 
ed by an obiective; as, ''The brook ran ruetarf ** to grate hanh 
thunder f he went his toay; he repented hie/oOy. 

NoTK 2. — Some transitive verbs in the paetive/inm are often fol- 
lowed bv an objective case; as, "The bishops were allowed their 
eeaU f^\ wot ehoion a new potato '^ ** he toaf>brdid the emperor's 
preeenee, 

RULEX. 

Nouna which denote (tme, qwaU^^ meaawre^ distance^ 
mdue^ or dirtdumfBie often put in the objective caae with- 
out a proposition ; aa, He ia ten j^eoTf old; the rule ia aybol 
in length. 
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Note.— In analyzing, aueh noum witk the a^^lhw Joined t» 
them are to be treated as adjuncts^ modifying or lunlting some oth 
er words in the sentence. 

REMARK. 

1. The word homs afler tlie verbs come, go, and the lik^, is gea« 
erally in the objective case without a preposition ; as, My intentioa 
it to come Aome, unless I receive a commission to St. James. 

NoTK.— When an adjective or an article is joined to the words 
home, north, 6lc,, the preposition is used 3 as. He has gone to hie 
home* 

Remark 2w— The words worth, like, near and high, are followed 
by the objective case, without a preposition ; os. He is like hJiM/atk- 
er» He is worth a million. He lives near the river, 

NoTE^-.The preposition is sometimes used after near, nigh and 
the like. • '^ 

RULE XL 

TWO OBJECTIVES. 

Verbs signifying to ask, to teach^ to call, to choost, to maket 
to render, to constiltUe, and some others, are oflen followed 
by two oljectives ; as, He asked me a question ; ^ and God 
called thejtmuanent Heaven f* ^ God seems to have made 
him, what he was." They chose or elected him derk. Si' 
m4m he sumamed Peter. 

Note' 1j— >The veib eott is sometimes followed by two objec* 
tives ; as, It cost me much labor. 

Note 2.— *In' many cases when the verb is followed by two ob- 
jectives, the preposition to. is easily supplied ; as, Give me some 
drink } that is, give to me ; he offered me a seal ; that is, to me. 

Remark I.*—* Verbs signifying to ask, to teach, offer, promise, 
pay, aUow, which in the active form have two objectives, retain one 
objective in the past ive form ; as, I was asked a question ; he was 
taught grammar', great indulgence was offered me j I was allowed 
great liberiys A shop was promised me. 

•See Dr. CrombU, R. XIII, S. N. 1. 
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Rc»AR« S^—HMprapotitioB it often omitted bii<bre the olgeo* 
lave eoe i u, Wo is me, Uiat is io me. 

SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any woni, phrase, or sentence, can be used as a notui 
n tii« iiotiiinative or objective case; as. Examine tlie whif 
iii«l the houK There is an ^ in the way. And is a cou* 
/unction, 

RULE xn. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing unconnected 
with the 8ul)ject or predicate of the sentence, is hi die case 
inde|iendent ; as, The oration having been spohaiy the as- 
sembly was dismissed. 

NoTR I.— The noun independent may have adjectivet and modi- 
^ins adjiinctii. 

^K»TR t. — In amAtmngy the case independent or absolate, with 
the participle and other modifying words, may be called an abridged 
expression, which may be formed into a complete sentence by chang- 
ing the participle into a verb, and supplying other necessary words ; 
as, Tarquinius reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Tarquinius 
reipiingf is an abridged expression and is equivalent to whUe ToT' 
quinitu waa rc%iun^. 

RULE XID. 

Nouns and pronoims denoting persons or things address- 
ed^ and nouns in ahntpt and exdamatory clauses, are in the 
case independent 

REKARK. 

NameSf titie», eaptiona, and signaturet, standing unconnected, are 
sometimes parsed as the case independent ; they may however be 
considered as abridged expressions, to which in analyzing and pars- 
ing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete a sen- 
tence. 

EXAMPLES. 

T1i6 Sjpedator ; tfiat is, this book is entitled the Speda- 
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Rule V; CkapUr IF; that is, tlii8i8.Rtc{r F, &e. 
Henry MaHyn ; that is, the memoir of Henry Mariyn, 
Spectator, Rule Fj Chapter IF^ are strictly parts of i 

fences, and can be parsed as nouns in the nominatiTe aA 

ter the verbs. 

RULE XIV. 
Pronouns agree with the nouns, or words for which 
they stand, in gender, number and person) as, Hum, toko 
speakest ; (hey went their way. 

fiEMARKS. 

1. Pronouns which refer to two or more nouna connected by andf 
mast be in the plural number j as, George and Thomas excel in 
(heir studies. 

NoTE^—When the nouns refer to the «aine penon or (hmgy or be- 
long to different propositions, the pronoun agrees according to 
Bute XIV. 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more ttngulor noons connect- 
ed by or or nor must be in the singular number. 

Note. — ^When the nouns connected are of different persons, the 
ftrtt perton is preferred to the second, and Uie second to the third. 

3. The pronoun it refers to nouns without regard to number, genr 
dcr, or person} to Infinitives, to clauses, and even to whole para- 
graphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, No groMad whatever ; when used in this man- 
ner it may be treated as an adjective belonging to a noun under- 
stood ; as, No prudence whatever, i. e., no prudence, whatever pru-^ 
dence may exist, can de«ate from this scheme. 

Note. — It is frequently redundant, or is used indefinitely j and 
when so used^ may oe parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or 
clause foUowmg; as, *^ It is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive 
injuries f the proper subject of the verb is, to forgive injuries, and 
it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense 3 but such a usage it 
muthohzed by the best writers. 

0. The pronouns himse^, *tse^, themselves &.C., are used in the 
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nondBiuTfi or ofej'ectiTo cuOy ind m IVe<|VAiitly & mora fepcftltlOB 
l«r the Mheof enphicw, and U many eases are to be parted in ap- 
fotitioii witiieoBie noiui or pronoen expcesiedor understood; ai. 
He hmael/wd it 

6. What IB also someMnes esed adverbially in tSie sense i^pta^ 
€jfl as, What with the war,toAa< with the sweat, d&c. 

RULE XV. 

Adjectives beioRg to nouns which they qualify or de- 
fine ; aa, AtaU tree; a high tnotuicain. 

>Ii»TK.^-Adjective8 which dennte but one. mest be joined to a 
nn^idar noun ; Uicisc which deimte m««rc than cme iimst bejoined 
to a pitrral mmn ; as 7%v« man, thete men, ttve binhi. tmr Inra. 

Nmtk.— A pinnti ailjective is somotinies f«i»fid with a singular 
Bouu^tts^ ** A Meet i^iuxnty sail ;*' " forty liead of cattle/' 

eXAMPLCfl. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated from the nouns to which 
they belong ; as, The day is fUoMoni, Great is the Lord. A river 
twenty rods voide. 

2. Adjectives are used to modify Tnfimtivea, parts ofdausesyand 
whole propositions ^ as, To see the sun is jiteusan^ ; to advaaoe was 
4i^i^evU } to retreat A«tar<f out. 

5. Adjectives are used to modify hoth the ueflen ^f/b< ««r5, and 
its subject ; as, The wind was UowingymA j he grew old in thetei^ 
vice of his country.* 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other a^iselivet; 
as. Deep blue, a wUdk hazle mineral rod, ptAe red. 

Note. — Several adjectives are sometimes joined to a uingie nouig 
us, Livtffpool df ep 6lu« ear<^i«fi pitchers. 

6. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it 
agrees being understood j as, Tht trame; the righteous. 

Note.— The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without 
direct reference to any noun ; as. To he unie and /^ood. is to be 
^eat and noUe. A noun, however, can generally he supplied iu 
uuch instances; as, For one to be wise, is for one to be great, &,c. 

^Adjectives of this kind are treated by some grammarians as ad 
verbs, or as adjectives qualifying the nowi cntdy^ but eitlier way ie 
not according to the sense, for they show both manner and quaUtf, 
aod dMfefere refer to the subject and predicate of the e< 

t 
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RULE XVL 
Ph>no]imial adjectiyes limit the nomui to which tbsy 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This day, /Hi 
men, both men, mmnf peoi^, the latter day, tome think. 
few come, &c 



Each Mar. One another. 

Thttte elliptical expressions may be explained as follows i 
Righteousness and peace hare kissed each other ; that is, eoef 

has kissed the other. 
We ought also to love ons another} that is, one ought to love, &e 
" When ye come together to est, tany one for another 5" it mig^ 

ho, for one another. 
" Exhort (me another daily } let each exhort the other, &c." 

RULE XVDL 

Articles define or linut the signification of the nouns t9 
which they belong; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

NoTK l.F-<ii or an is joined to nouns in the singular number only, 
except when the noun is preceded by the adjective /eio or tnany ; 
as, A /ho men; agreatmai^ menj or by some collectiTe word, 
as, A hundred men, &c. Tne is jomed to nouns singular or pluraL 

Note 2w— When an article and a descriptive adjective belong to 
the same noun, the article stands first 3 as, A good man, the wise 



ExcEPTiov.— il sometimes stands after the adjective many ; as. 
Full many a gem ; many a flower. 

Note 3.^The article the is frequently joined to adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative degree, and to adjectives used as nouns ) 
as, The more I examine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apo»> 
ties ; a few, the many, the good. I was astomshed not a little. 

Note 4.^ — ^When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the 
same individual, the article generally stands before the first onlvj 
as. A great and good man ; but it is sometimes repeated for tho 
sake of emphasis ; as, 7%e wise, the virtuous, (he patriotic Franklin 

RULE xvin. 

The Infinitive mode follows a verb, noun or at^eetim 
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A Teib in the InfinitiTe may follow i 

1. V^rba or partidpU* ; at, I kopt to Jtioecetf, wiahinf; to go, 

% Notmt or protunau, na, A ttme to die } a ilcnrc to improve 
how is it pOMible for him to nieeeed 7 there is a meaiage tor you to 
eonTey. 

9. AdJtttiveM'f ai, He is anxUnu to hear, 

4. >l«, than;9a, He is so conceited aa& iKstfom to hate anything 
to do with books ; he desired nothing more Man to know his im- 
perfbctions. 

6. Adverb* ', as, The rope is strong tnou^ to nupend a ton. I 
know not Aoie to addrtu yon, 

6. Prepontunu ; as, What went ye oat^br to U9 T*— my fHend is 
oiboui to take his departure. 

7. The Infinitite is often used uidependently j as, Tooaifthe leaH 
he has erred in judgment ; " but to proeetd with our argument.'' 

8. The InfinitiTe mode is often used in the office of a verbal nottn, 
90 the nominatioe one to ihe verb, and as the objeeiive eat« aAer 
Terbs and prepositions. 

9. When the Infinitive denotes ^wTiote or dettgn, it is frequently 
preceded by the phrase in order, but this phrase is often omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 
The Infinitive mode bason objective case befove it when 
€uit is omitted ; as, I believe the sun to be in the centre of 
the solar system ; I know him to be a man of veracity.f 

RULE XDL 

Tlie verbs which follow bidj dartj dvarsif hear^ feel^ Iti^ 
ma&e, need, ite^ and tlieir participles, are used in the In- ' 
fijiitive without tliesign to; | as. He bid hhn go. 

*This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in tlie scrip* 
turcs and in ancient writings. 

fPhis construction is far less common, and less elegant, in the 
EiiffHsh than the Latin language ; still it frequently occurs. 

^The sign to is retained after these verbs %vhen used in the pae> 
mre fbim. Ilie sign is also sometimes retained alter ma4a and dare 



90 Auucs or snrTAZ. 

NoTK.— The veiba wtUeh, bthM, kmaw, oftteroc. koM, k^mwumm mt ^ 
findf and tome othen are occuiooally followed py tM Infinitive 
without the sign to, 

RULE XX. 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explain. 

2. Present and compound participles govern the nuae 
case as the yerbs from which they are derived. 

9. Participles are often governed fay prepositiooB ; as, 
I am weary urUh hearing hinu 

REMARKS. 

1. Puticiplet pieceded by an article are calledpartic^tal nouns; 
aa, By the preaeking of repenianct. 

2. Participica preceded by the article should always be followed 
by the preposition ^f\ by the preaehing repentance 'm incorrect ; it 
shoald be of repentance. 

3. Participles not preceded by the article should not be followed 
by ffff preaching of repentance it should be preaeking repentance, 

4. Participles are sometimes osed indefinitely, or without reform 
ence to any noun or pronoun expressed 3 as, Generally epeal&tgf hit 
conduct was very honorable. 

5. Participles like the verbs from which they are derived, have 
the eame case al\er as before them ; as, I was not conscious of my 
brother's being a drunkard ; drunkard is in the poseeaeioe caee with- 
out the sign, after being, or as some prefer, in apposition with brother 

6. The participle without the article is sometimes used as a noon 
in the nominative or objective case, and still retains its power of 
government ; as, Not attending to this rule is the cause of a veiy 
common error. 

7. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of partial* 
pies, are called verbal or participial adjectivci. 

8. The participle in ing is sometimes used passively ; aa, Forty 
nod six years was this temple in huUding 3 not in being buiiL 

KXARIPLRS. 

It is equally so as if one should pretend to feel as much 
pain while afinend's leg is euUmg ofi-^rMmmnL 



RUI.X9 or iinrrAZ. iU 

The edition of the Engli^ poets now prinHng will do 
Qonor to the English poets. — Life of Johnson. 

The nation had cried out loudly against the crime whUe 

it tDos commuting, — Bolingbroke. 

Nqvkj— The form ofeipression, m being buiit, u being eamrnUied, 
dr«.,ia slmost univenally condemned by grammarians; but itia 
sometimes met with in respectable writers. It occurs most fV<e- 
quently in newspaper paragraphs and ia has^ compotitioos. See 
«»-the «i^iecty WoreeUer'e Vnineraal a»d CnUeal Dietitmary. 

RULE XXL 
Adverbs modify vtrbs^ aeSedives and oOur adoerhi, 

1. Adveilw are generally placed near the word* which they modi* 
fjl as. He conducts /bo/iViZjf ; very sick; right onward. 

8. Adverbs are sometimes used For adjectives ; as, The then min- 
istry j the a6o9C djscoiuve ;* Uhmwrmo morning j the men only. 

Note.— When only refers to a noon, it should be placed near it 
to avoid ambiguity. 

3. Adverbs ve sonietiiDM oied Ui noasi} aa. Until notiP j yet a 
little while, 

4. From is sometimes tameeeeearily used before whence, thence, 
hence i as. From whence art thou, for toAcnee, &e, 

5. The adverb there ofUn stands at the beginning of 9 sentence, 
without particular reference to any other word; as, TTiere are many 
who believe, &c. 

6. The word modified by the adverb ia aometimea omitted , aa, 
("11 hence to London. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an affirma- 
tive ; as, A'or did they not perceive, t e. they did pereehre. 

8. An adverb sdfaietiraes modifies the word a, used in the senie 
of one ; as, Almost a year ; not a dollar. 

9. The word but used in the sense of only may be treated as an 
adverb ; as, All are but parta of one stupendous whole; I have but 
one request to make. 

*Such expressions, though not deetttute of authority, are exceed* 
mgly ineRfgant and irreconcilable with anthority^p— Crom^ea. 
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IQl ilf In tte MOM cfao, h «a adTMb j m, ^ well; of mudt. 

11. The idTerb now frequently itands at the beginning of para- 
gnpht tn iigomentatiTe and familiar disconrM aa a getural con* 
mdwef withoat modifying any particular word ; as. Now, it is evi- 
dent, Slc. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometiuMS equiTslent to aa 
adverb } as, In iruih^or truly, &.c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute j that is, they qualify 
no particular word^but usually refer to the whole preceding sen* 
tence ; as, Fc«, no, thirifore, thetij however, &c., and not unfre- 
quently they are expletives, that is, qualify nothing} as, Why, well, 
there, &Cd — Nutting. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepoaitions, adjuntta, fhrate*^ 
and entire elamee ; as, Jital below the surface ; nearly round the 
world} 1 hear almott in vain; independently o£ theoe considerations 

RULE xxn. 

PrepontioDs govern tlie objective case. 

REUARKS. 

1. But in the senm of except, appeara Mmetimea to be used as 
• preposition ; as. All but one. 

N<tTK^— 7%«in is sometimes f«>l1owed by the objectives whom and 
which i as AUietl, than whom, dte. Beelzebub, than whom, Sec 

8. 1*he article a is in a few instinccts employed in the mum of a 
prciNwition ; as, Simon Peter said I go a [Ut] fishing. 

3. Two or more words combined are sometimes treated as a com- 
pound preiMMition ; as, according to^ in respect to, in regard to, from, 
above, from below, aa to, as for, over against, instead of, out of, iV.c 

4. The words allowing, considering, concerning, during, resptct- 
tng, fupposing, notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sunietimes 
termed verbal prepontions j« and also, save and except. 

b. Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs ; the 
noun however, may generally be supplied. 

•Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as partici- 
ples, under all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or 
some word understood ; and save and txeipi as verbs in the impenu 
tive mode. ' 



AITLBS OF fTHTAX. 

€. Pr ep o M tioM loiiMtimm goven a participial clanM, or a i 
. sentence. 

7. Preporittons are lOinetimeB followed by an adverb } aa, Eron 
^ar I to where. 

RULE xxm 

Conjunctions connect single words or sentences; a^ 
lie reads and writes. I sought the Lord and he heard 
me. 

KEMARKS. 

1. The conjonctiona if, though, exetp' ttnlen and Uet, are aigns 

ef the eubJtMeiive mode. 

Note.— >^is often omitted before the tubjunctiTe : as, " Had I the 
wings of a dove," for, i/*! had ; " eould I but stand/' for, if I could, 
ice. ; were there no difference, for if there were. 

2. The following are corresponding conjimcUons. 
Though— yet As— oa. Whether— or. So— as. 
Either— or. As—eo. Neithei^--nor. Both^-and. 

*3. il« ia sometimea used in the aense of a relative pronoun; aa, 
Such a scheme a» I have seen j— « may be parsed in the oijeeti99 
afler seen. The ellipsis of that whi^, thoee wkkh, dtc., nuiy how* 
ever be supplied ; then ae will be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases as^, tu tftough, what though,9ie ellipticaL Aa 
intervening clause may be supplied. 

6. There are some abridged expressions, which it is convenient 
to call compound cotmeetioee 3 such as, Ae well as, ituumueh as, m 
9rder tfiot, biU that, &c ; these, however, can generally be analyzed 
inteUtgibly, and each word may be paJraed separately, by supplying 
fluch words as the sense will allow. 

6. The word both,* is used as a eonjtoKtum, adjeeUoe and f^re- 



7. 7%it is used as a conjunetum, an adjeetive and a rHaiive pie 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALTZEB AND PARSED. 

We see all this is done, and all this expenditure is in- 
curred. 

'^ 
*By a careful analysis it may be found that both is in all cases aa 
tdjecttve, and that an adjective or relative, but in moat ( 
there are other e^lces assigned them. 



flUttea ■i—piiMHl itiHtnc», iWMiiHin «f tiro i 
Mt; ami cwiBecti tiMm.) 

In order to produce it now, we dbnfniflh ^e prodoe* 
tiveness of all other labor. And the only eflfeet is to post- 
pone h to a sttH mere distsBt petkni 

Two dintinct sentences, the general train of thoaght is eomectaa 
ky tmd standing at the begiimtog of the Mamd, afW the period. 

A great piiblie a» totU of .private advantage ariees fron» 
•very one^s devoting h. tftetf to tlmt oeeufiatioR whieh hm 
prefers, and for which L. A speeialfy teed. — WcofLtmdL 

A^voM at, is a eompouiid connectiTe, and joins puAKe and prf> 



It is also evident that, by each nation^s ^voting itself 
to that branch of proihictioii for whieh it has the greatest 
fecinties^ ekber original or acquired, its own happiness 
witt be lietter f>roitioted, and a greater amotint of prodiio- 
Ifioa created^ ffban in any oilier manner.-— i«f 

This compound sentence consists of four members er ehaseei 
7%at connects the clniise, it k dtao etfiitent, Ac, with the elaose^ 
ii§ own happmetM wiH be promoted ; of which the phrase> 6y ««M^ 
Slc, Is an at^unet; and connects the clause following it with th» 
one before ; tkan connects witt be errated, and toiU be promoted on* 
deretood, to the same words expressed ; for whieh, Slc., is a refofi'^r 
clause, and refers to production. Either-— w are correspon^^ 
conjunctions and connect originat and aequirtd, 

RULE xxnr. 

foteijeetions have no governing power, and have nm 
dlBpendence on odier words m construedoB* 

REBTARKSv 

Tnteijections often stand before nouns independent, and before 
whola elaases} as, O virtue ! Q for a lodge in some vast wilder* 
•ns! Some wutds most be sappUed before such clausea tm eami* 
plett the Mntence f ae^ O how I long fera kxlgo^ JUi. 



ANALYZING AND PAUSING. 



MODEL. 

BciiTiifCE.— ThoBe who were akilfiil id anatomy, 
among tlie attcieDts, concluded, from the outwanl aiid in* 
wtmt make of a butiiau body, that it was the wofk of a 
Being tranaceudently wise and powerfuL 

ANAI.TZBB. 

This is a componnd senteoce, made up of as many simple sen- 
tences or claoses as there are vertM in it which are not in the infini- 
tive mode, viz : three simple chmses. 

No. 1^— 3%osc aiiumg the tmaente eonduded, ice, is the leading 
clause. 

No. 2.— Who were ekil^ in anatomy, is a relatiTe chnse, con- 
nected with No. 1, by loAoreferringto thoee. 

No. S.f^That it wa$ the work c/, &c., is a dependent clause, con- 
nected with No. 1, by the conjunction " that." 

The subject of No. ], is those, modified 1st, by the adjunct 
'^ among the ancients,"* Sd, by the relative clause, *' who were," dec. 

Concluded is the predicate of No. 1, modified 1st, by the adjunct 
" fVom the outward'* &c., Sd, by the whole clause " that it was" d&c 

The nUffeet of No. 2, is the relative who. 

The prfdiefffeoTNo. 2, is <« were skilful f— db^ is modilM by 
the adjunct ** in anatomy," ahowing in what respect they were skil 
IbL 

The sniifcel of No. S, is «. 

The predicate of No. 3, is << was the work." 

Of a Being is the adjunct of work, and is equivalent to a Bonn in 
die possessive case, 

3V«nseMd<»ti!y Bodiiee <' wise^' and'' powttAdiT'-MtissaBdiMW* 
c^ modify Beiagi 
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FABtED. 

7%Ptt IB a pronominal adjcctiTe, and belong! to the maan ptr m m 
■ndantood, or is used without a noun, in the nominataTe cane, pl» 
ral, the subject of concluded. 

Among is a preposition, and connects oneiciiti with those. 

7%e is an article and limits ancients. ^• 

^nctcnft is a common noun, plural, thiid person/— in the objec* 
Ure case afVer the preposition omon^r. 

IVko is a relatire pronoun, referring to tko$€ for its antecedent 
aomiaative case and the subject of were. 

Were is an irregular intnusitive Terb, thiid person, plonl, and 
agrees with " who.'' 

Skilfid is a descriptiTe adjective, united with ** were" to form a 
predicate, and describes or qualifies ** who." 

Concluded is a regular intransitive verb, indicstive mode, imper> 
feet tense, third person, plural, and agrees with its subject, ** those." 

From is a preposition connecting make with " concluded/' be- 
cause the adjunct *^from the outward and inward make," expresses 
the reason why ** those concluded ;*'— :/>v«twith its object, is there- 
fore an adjunct of the predicate. 

Oulieard and inicard are adjectives connected by and; they de- 
scribe or qualify the noun " make." 

QTis a preposition connecting "body" with "make." 

Of a human body is the adjunct of make, i. e. it limits the ineaa* 
ing of the word make $— the make of what 7 Ans. ** the make qf 
a human 6ody." 

TTuit is a conjunction connecting the clause following with the 
predicate " concluded." 

NoTK.— The other words can be parsed and explained in a simi- 
lar manner. 

The learner is referred to "Weld's English Grammar f* 
Part I, § 35^ for other moilels in anal3'zing, and to Part 
n, § 53, § 54, § 56, SiAi^ fur models of "analyzing and 
parsing." 

Note.— It will impart great interest to the ezereise of parsing, if 
the learner is required to analyze the sentence, and to snow what 
effect or relation each word has in the sentence, before he applies 
the grammatical terms, or gives its class or variations. 



SELECTIONS 



SUflOKSTfON. 



It l« the princlfwl ^>iet of anidyring and parting to examine tU fram> 
■mtlcal atractura of aantencea, aiul the Paiatkina,chaxige8, and niodificatioai 
of wonta; but ia connection wiih this, It would render the exerciae mora 
iDtereatin^, leas mechanical, and highly uaeful In mental training, to con8i«l> 
•r the import and proprletjr of ererjr nonl, and to Inqaira whether It ie uaed 
in a llieral or Agucaiive aenee,aiMlto aubatituta one woid or azpcaeaioo te 
another of aimilar meaoinf. 



CHAPTER I. 
[fbom toe spectator.] 

EKb ientence to be analyzed before the wordi are pixMd. 

1. Nature doe« notliing in vnin. 

2. Tlte Creator liaa appointed every thing to a certain 
piirpo!»e. 

3. Music, nmong those who are styled the chosen peo- 
ple, wnfi a rclij^ious art 

4. All men through difTeront paths, make at tlie same 
conuimn tlntig, rnonny. 

5. There is somctlui g sacred in misery to great and 
gm fl minds. 

Ci Ih |>ocrisy cannot indeed be too much detesteil, but 
at the same time it is to be preferred to open impiety. 

7. The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the 
wnd of every extraordinary person. 



2d SELXCTIOHS rOB 

[PEOM IBVtlie.} 

& In the midst of my triumph^ I observed a little knot 
gathering hi the upper part of the room. 

9. On a stonny niglit, in the tempeatuous times of the 
revolution, a young German was retiring to- his lodgings^ 
at a late hour, across the old part of Ptina. 

10. Tlie lightning gleamed, aud'tlie loi|d claps of 
thunder rattled tlirougli the lofty narrow streeta 

11. It is said diat many an unltirky urclun is induced 
to run away from Ids family, and lietake himself to a 
•eafiuing lifi^ from reading the lustory of JEtoUiiaon Cru- 
soe. 

12. Great nations resemlile great men in this partieiilar, 
tliat tiieir greauiess is seldom known until they get in 
trouhle. 

THE LOST CniLD. — [aBBOTT.] 

13. Some centuries^ ago, a large, a very larg^compimy 
were tm veiling northwardly in early summer, ihniiigh a 
]ov«ly country, who^je^ hiiiss and valleys were cluUied with 
the fig-tree, olive, and tlie vine. 

14. Tliey joumeye*! slowly and with no anxiety orcare, 
for their route lav throii^h a quiet land, the alnKle of 
peace and plenty. Friends and acqunintanccs wore niin- 
gluil togedier in grou|m, as accident or uinlinntion might 
dictate^ until the sun went down, and die appniach of 
evening wtu*ned diem ttv-nmke prefmrntions Cor n.'st 

15. Willie the various fiiuiities were dm wing off to- 
gether for diis purpose, the attention and diesyiiipiiiliy. of * 
the multitude were, excited hy die anxious looks and eager 
inquiries of a female,who was passing fiom-^up to group, 

iRuIeX. tBala VUI. 
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with floiTOw and agttation painted on her countenance. 

16. It was a mother, who coiild not find her son. It 
was her only son, and one to whom, from paitictiiar cir- 
cumstances, she was very strongly attached. He had 
never disobeyed her; he had never given hemnneceaaaiy 
trouble, and the uncommon maturity of his mental end 
mond powers had probably led her to trust him much 
more to himself than in any other case would be justi- 
fiable. 

17. He was twelve years^ old, and ^e supposed that he 
had been safe in the company, but now night had come, 
and she could not find him. She went anxiously and sor- 
rowfiilly from family to family, and from friend to friend, 
inquunng vntli deep solicitude, ** Have you seen my son ?" 

18. He was not to be found. No one had seen him, 
and the. anxious parents left their comimny, and inqui- 
ring carefully by the way, went slowly back to the city 
whence tljey had come. 

19. With what anxious and fruitlesB search they spent 
the evening and the following morning, we do not know. 
They at last^ howeirer ascended to the temple itself. They 
passed fix>m court to court, now going up tlie bitHid flight 
of steps which led fit)m one to tlie other, now walking 
under a lofly colonnade, and now traversing a paved and 
ornamented area. 

20. At last,^ in a public part of this edifice, they found 
a group collected around a boy, and apfiarently listening 
CO what lie was saying : the feeling must have lieen min- 
gled w4th intei^est, curiosity and surprise. It was tlieir 
■on. His uncommon mental and moral maturity had by 
■ome means sbown itself to diose around him, and they 
were deeply interested in Ids questions and replies. 

« Rale X. tRuIe XXI. IX 
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TRANSPOSITION. 

Bafem tnalTzIng and parainf poetry It if well to amafi Urn vorti m 
ll^y inmU atand lo proae* This ia called frantpoauif. 

MODELS FOR TRAIfSPOSUrOb 

L 

Health below these open hills I seek, 
By these delicious springs in Tain. 

TEAI78POSEII. 

I seek health in vain below these open hills [and] faj 
these delicious springs. 

IL 

' Emerging thence again, before the breath 
Of full exerted Heaven they wing their couraeb 

TRA17SP0SED. 

•» 
They emerging thence again wing their course befixra 
the breath of fuU exerted Heaven. 

Let the following linea be transposed. 

1. The sun in morning freshness shineSi 

2. Lonely and thoughtful o'er deserted plains^ 
I [lasB with melmiclioly steijs and slow. 

Si Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and td fame unknoMm. 

4. And now, at length to Edwin's ardent gaze, 
The Muse of history unrolls her page. 

5. For them is sorrow's purest sigh 

O'er ocean's heaving bosom sent : 
In vain their bones unburied lie, 
All earth becomes their monumeot * 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SABBATH. [wiLLIS.] 

It was a pleasant moming, in the time 

When tlie leaves faU — and the bright sun shone out 

As when the morning stars first song together— 

So quietly and cafanly fell his light 

Upon a world at rest There was no leaf 8 

In motion, and the loud winds slept, and all 

Was stilL The la'bring herd was grazing 

[J]ion the hill-side quietly — uncalled 

By the harsh voice of man ; and distant sound. 

Save fit>m the murmuring waterfhU, came not 10 

As usual on the ear. One hour stole on, 

And then another of the morning, calm 

And still as Eden ere the birth of man. 

And then broke in the Sabbath chime of bellfl — 

And the old man and his descendants went IS 

Together to the house of God. I joined 

The well-appareDed crowd. The holy man 

Rose solenmly, and breathed the prayer of fhith 

And the gray saint, justi on the wing for heaven ; 

And the fen* maid — and the bright luured young man ; 20 

And the child of curling locks, just taught to close 

The lash of its blue eye the while ^— all knelt 

In attitude of prayer — and then the hymn, 

Suicere in its low melody, went up 

To worship God. 25 

TH£ TABLES TUBICEO. — [ WORDSWORTH.] 

Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books 

Or surely you'll grow double: 
Up ! up ! my Friend, and clear your looks ; 

Why all this toil and trouble ? 

iRoleXXI. ,B«m 14. • Rnlei X and XXI. , Rma. a 
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The sun above the mouiitaiii^ iMad, 

A freaheniiig lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fielda fan apread^ 

Hia fiiat sweet eveniog yeUew. 

fiooka !i Hia a duU and endleas 8ari&2 ft 

Come, hear the woodland LiimeC, 
How sweet his music ! on my life, 

There's more of wisdom in iL 

And hnrk! iiow blithe the Throsde sings! 

He, coo, ui no mean preiiclier: 
Come fortli iiitb the liglii t»i^ dungs, ID 

Let tiatiu^ be yuur teucher. 

She has a world of reaily wealth. 

Our minds and l^iearts to bless; 
Si)ontaneous wi&$dom brentlted by health, 15 

Truth breiitlied by cheerfuluessL 

One impidse fitnn a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and ef good, 

Titan ati the sages can. 20 

8weet is the love which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 
Mis-slmiies die beauteous farms of things* 

— We murder to dissect 

Enough of Science and of Art ; S3 

Close up these Imrren leaves; 
Come forth, and liriiig with you a heart 

That watches and receives. 
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Alone to the k^pka of the dark-rdling Danube, 

Fair Adelaide hied when Ihe balde was o'er:— 

** Oh wiiidier," she cried, "hast thou wandered, my lover? 

Or here doat thou weker and bleed on the shore ? 

«*TVliat voice did I hear? 'twas my Henry that sigh'd!" i 
All mournful she hasten'd, nor wander'd she 6r, 
When bleedk^ end low, on ihe heath she descried, 
By the light of the moon, her poor wounded Hussar 

From his bosom that heav'd, the last torrent wasstreaaiiDgi 
And pale was his visage, deep mark'd with a scar! !• 
And dim was that ey^ once expressively beamings 
That melted in love, and that kindled in war J 

Bow smit was poor Adelaide's heait at liie sightl 
How bitter she wept o'er the victim of war! 14 

*' Hast thou oome, my fiHid Love, tiiis lastaarrowfuS fright, 
To cheer the kme heart of your wounded Hussar?" 

" Thou shalt live," she rq>lied, " Heaven's merqy relie> mg 
Each anguishing wound, ahaU forbid me to mourn." 
^ Ah, no !i the last pang of my bosom is heaving ! 
No light of the mom shall to H^iry retumi 29 

^Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true! 

Yo babes of my love, that await me afer !" 

His fiihering tongue scarce could niunmu* adieu, 

UHien he sank in her anns — the poor wounded Hussar!* 

90LIT17DC. — [H- K. WHITB.] 

It is not that my lot is low, 12S 

That bids die sSent tear to flow; 

« AoSeXXl., Rem. 13. * R«l« f^ 
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h is not grief that bids me moan, 
It is that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens 1 love to roam, 
When the tired hedger hies him home^ 
Or by the woodland's pool to rest, S 

When pale the star looks oa its breast 

Yet when the silent erening sighs 

With haUow'd airs and symphcmies^ 

My spirit takes another tone, 

And cdghs that it is all alone. 10 

The autumn leaf is sere and dead, 
it floats upon the water's bed ; 
I would not be a leaf, to die 
Without recording sorrow's sigh! 

The woods and winds, ^th sudden wiul, 15 
Tell all the same unvaried tale ; 
Fve none to smile when I am free, 
And when I sigh to dgh with me. 

Yet in my dreams a form I view. 

That thinks on me, and loves me too; 90 

I start and when the virion's flown, 

I weep that I am all alone. 



CHAPTER III. 

SURRElfBSR OF ORENABA. — [iRVINO.] 

1. The sun had scarcely begun to shed his beams upon 
die summits of the saowy mountains which rise above 
Grenada, when the Christian camp was in motion. 

% A detachment of horse and fbot led by distinguished 
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cavailien, and accompanied by Henumdo de TalaTera, 
bishop of Avila, proceeded to take poGeession of the 
Alhambra and the towers. 

• 3. It had been stipulated in the capitulation, that the 
detachment sent for the purpose should not enter by the 
streets of the city. A road had, therefore, been* opened 
outmde of the walls, leading by the Puerta de los Moli- 
nos (or the Gate of the MiHs) to the summit of the Hill 
of Martyrs, and across the hill to the postern-gate of the 
Alhambra. 

4 When the detachment arrived at the summit of the 
bin, the Moorish king came forth from the gate, attended 
by a handfiil of cavaliers, leaving his vizier to deliver up 
the place. 

5. " Go, senior," said he, to the commander of the de- 
tachment; ^go and take possession of those fortresses 
which Allah has bestowed upon your powerful lord, in 
pimishment of the sins of the Moors !" 

6. He said no more, but passed mournfully on, along by 
the same road by which the Spanish cavaliers had come, 
descending to the vega, to meet the catholic sovereigns. 

7. The troops entered the Alhambra, the gates of wliich 
were wide open, and all its splendid courts and halls si- 
lent and deserted. In the meantime the christian court 
and army poured out of the city of Santa Fe, and ad- 
vanced across the vega. 

8. The king and queen, with the prince and princesses, 
and the dignitaries and ladies of the cou^ took the lead ; 
accompanied by the different orders of monks and fiiars, 
and surrounded by the royal guards, splendidly arrayed. 

9. The procession moved slowly forward, and paused 
at the village of Armilla, at the distance of half a league 
from the city. 
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10. The sovereigiiB waited hare with iiiipatie]iee» theii 
eyeel fixed on the lofty tower of the Alhambra, watchiiig 
for the appointed signal of possession. 

11. The time that had elapsed since the departure of 
the detachment, seemed to them more than necessary for 
the pmpose; and the anxious mind of Ferdinand hegsa 
to entertain doubts of some commotion in the city* 

12. At length they saw the silver cross, the great stan- 
dard of this crusade, elevated on the Torre de la Vela, or 
great watch-tower, and sparkling in the sunbeams. This 
was done by Hernando de Talavera, bii^op of Aviku 

13. Beside it was planted the penon of the glorious 
apostle St James; and a great shout of '^ Santiago ! San- 
tiago P* rose throughout tlie army. Lasdy was reared the 
royal standard, by the king of arms; with the shout of 
" Castile ! Castile ! For King Ferdinand and Queen laa- 
beUar 

14. The words were echoed by the whole army, with 
acclamadons that resounded across the vega. 



' CHAPTER IV. 

THE TALE OP AN INDIAN MAIB. — [bBTANT.] 

There was a maid. 
The fiiirest of the Indian maids, bright eyed, 
With wealth of raven tresses, a light form. 
And a gay heart About her cabin door 
The wide old woods resounded with her song 
And fairy laughter oil the summer day.9 
She loved her cousin ; such a love was deemed, 
By the morality of those stem tribes, 

1 Rule XTl. s Rule X. 
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[ncegtuous, and she stnig^ed hard and long 
Against h«r lore, and reasoned with her heart, 
As simple Indian maiden might ft vain. 

She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not fbimd 5 

When all the meny girls were met to dance. 
And all the hmiters of the tribe were out 

The keen eyed Indian dames 
Would whii^r to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, (U giH tM die. 10 

One dayi into the bosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent years, 
^ She poured her griefs. Thou knowest, and thou alone 
She said, for I have told thee, all my love, 
And gdilt and sorrow. I am sick of life. 15 

All night^ I weep in darkness, and the mom 
Glares on me as upon a thing accursed. 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
I loved ; the cheerful voices of my friends 20 

Have an unnatural horror in mine ear. 
[n dreams my mother from the land of souk. 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame; I cannot bear 
Their eyes ; I cannot from my heart root out 25 

The love that wrings it so, and I must die. 
It was a summer nHMning, and they went 
To this old precipice. About the eliffi 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy skins 
Of wolf and bear, die oflferingfiP of the tribe 30 

Here made to the Great Spirit, for they deemed, 

Like worshippers of the elder time, t hat God 

> Rde X. ' Rule I.. Rem. 6. 
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Doth walk on the high plaees and affeet 

The earth-o*eriooking mountains. She had on^ 

The ornaments with which her father loved 

To deck the heauty of his bright eyed giii, 

And bade her weai^ when stranger waixiors came 5 

To be his guests. 

Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 

Below her — waters resting in the embrace 

Of the wide forest, and maize-planted glades 

Opening amid the leafjr wilderness. ID 

She gazed upon it long, and at sight 

Of her own village, peeping through the trees, 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 

Of him she loved vnth an unlawftd love, 

And came to die for, a vmrm gush of tears 15 

Run from her eyes. But when the sun grew low 

And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 

From the steep rock and perished. 

WHAT 18 OLORT? WHAT IS FAME? — [mOTHXRWEUL] 

WhatisGlory? WhatisFame? 

The echo of a long lost name ; 20 

A breath, an idle houi's brief talk ; 

The shadow of an arrant nought ; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 

D3ing next morrow^ 
A stream that hurries on its way, S5 

Singing <j€ sorrow; — 
The kst drop of a bootless shower, 
Shed on a sere and leafless bower; 
A rose stuck in a dead man's breast; — 
This is the World's fame at the best 90 

Rule XXII. , Rem.fi. • Rule XIX. tRuleX. 
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What is Fame? andwiiat is Glory? 

A dream,! — a jester^e lying story, 

To tickle fiMlfl withal, or he 

A theme fiir second infimcy ; 

A joke scrawled on an epitaph; ' 

A grin at Death's own ghastly laugh; 

A yinoning that tempts the eye, 

fiut mocks the touch — nonendly; 

A rainbow, substanceless as bright, 

FUtdng forever 1^ 

O'er hill-top to more distant height, 

Nearing us never ; 
A bubble blown by fond conceit, 
in very sooth itself to cheat; 
Tlievntch-fire of a frenzied brain; Vk 

A fortune tiiat to lose were gain; 
A word of praise perchance of blame; 
The wreck of a time bandied name;— 
At^ Tms IS Gmat! This is FjLial 



CHAPTEll V. 

MONTEZUIU* — [PRESCOTT.] 

1. Montezuma displayed all the energy and entwprisa 
in the commencement of his reign, which had been an- 
ticipated from him. 

2. His first expedition against a rebel province in the 
neighborhood was crowned with success, and he led 
back in triumph a tiirong of captives for tiie bloody sac- 
rifice that was to grace his coronation. Tins was cele- 
tnrated with uncommon po mp. . , 

• BidelL •iUleXXl.,Bem.l3. 
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a dunM and raUgiooB eeremomea cantinwacl Ar se*^ 
•ral days, and among die apeetatora who flodsed fiK»R 
diatant qiiarterB> were aome noble Tteacalams the heredf- 
iBiy enemies of M exiea They were in disguiae, bofMng 
thus to elude detection. 

4 Tliey were reeognioed^ however, and reported ta 
the BMxiarelu But ho eoly availed himflelf of ilia infii^ 
mation to provide tfaem with honorable entenainmeiil^ 
and a good ptace for witneaBing the graaeoi. This waa a 
magnanimoua act, considering the limg cberiahed hostil 
ky between the Bation&^ 

5k In hia first years, Montezuma waa emistandy engaged 
in war, and fireqaentily led his armies in person. The 
Aztec banners were seen in the fiutheat pnmnees on 
the Gkilf of Meiico, and the ilulant regimia of Nicar«- 
agua and Honduras. Tbe expeditions were generally 
auccessAii; and tiie lisuts of the e»pire were Bnor» 
widely extended than at any preceding period. 

6. Meanwhile the naonareh was not inattentive to tii» 
mterior eone^ns of the kmgdooL He made some tR»- 
fortant ^Muiges in the courts of Justice; and carefully 
watched over the execution of tiw laws, which he eik- 
fi>reed with stem sererity. 

7. He waa in the habit of patrelling the streets of hia 
«<q^itoL in ^Qsgvdse, to make^ hims^ perswiaBy acquainted 
with the abuses in it 

8. And with more questionable pc^ey, it is said^ he 
would semetimea try the integrity of his judges by tempt- 
ing them with large bribes to swerye &em their duty^ and 
tfxsn caU the de^quent to strict account for yielding te 
the temptatk«. 
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9. He Kbenlly recompemed all who serred Mm. He 
showed a aunikr munificent spirit in his puUic works^ 
eonstructiDg and embdlishtn^he temples, bringing wk* 
ter into the eapitd by a new channel, and establishing a 
hospital, or retreat for invalid soldiery in the eity of Ckil- 



CHAPTER VI. 

IiAND niSCOTSBSD. — [ROGERS.] 

From the voyage of Colamba. 
Tmce in the zenith blazed the orb (rf light; 
No shade, all son, insiifierably bright! 
Then the long line found rest — in eonil groves 
Silent and dark, where the sea-lion roves: — 
And all on deck, kindling to life again, 5 

Sent forth their anxious spirits &er the main. 

*^0 whence, as wailed fiom Elyraum, whence 
These perfumes, strangers to the raptured sense? 
These boughs of gold, and fruits of heavenly hue. 
Tinging with vermeil light the billows blue? 
And (thrice, thrice blessed is the eye that spied, 10 

The hand that snatch'd it sparkling in the tide) 
Whose cunning carved this vegetable bowl, 
Symbol of social rites, and intercourse of soul?" 
Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs, 
Who course the ostrich, as away she wings ; 15 

Sons of the desert ! who delight to dwell 
Mid kneeling camels round the sacred well: 
Who, ere the terrors of his pomp be past, 
Fall to the demon in the red^ning blast 

The sails were iliri'd: with many a mehiDg close, 20 
Solenm and slow the evening anthem rose, 
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Eo0e to the \ugin. Twas the hour of daj. 

When setting suns o'er summer seas display 

A path of glory, opening H^the west, 

To golden climes, and islands of the Uest ; 

And human voices, on the silent air, 5 

Went o'er the waves in songs of gladness there! 

EVENme PIUTZH AT A OUULS' SCHOOlM-^-fmUCAJTS.] 

Hush! 'tis a holy hour — the quiet room 

Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 

A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom < 

And the s^eet stillness, down on bright young heads, 10 

With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 

And bowed, as flowers are bowed with night — ^in prayei-. 

Gaze on, — ^'tis lovely ! — childhood's lip and cheek. 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought — 
Gaze — yet what seest thou in those &ir, and meek, 15 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
— ^Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity ! 

Oh ! joyous creatures, that will sink to rest 

Lightly, when those pure orisons are done, 20 

As birds with slumber's honey-dew oppressed; 

^Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun — 

Lift up your hearts ! — though yet no sorrow lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes; 

Though &esh within your breasts th' untroubled springs 

Of hope make melody where'ere ye tread, ^6 

And o'er your sleep bright shadows, from the vnngs 

Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread; 

Yet in those flute-like voices, ming ling low, 

Is woman's tenderness — how soon her woe ! 30 
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Her lot is on you — silent tears to weep,^ 

And patient smDes to wear^ through suilfering's hour, 

And sunless riches, from Aff^tion's deep, 

To pouri on broken reeds — a wasted shower! 

And to makei idols, and to find them clay, 5 

And to bewail! that worship — therefore pray! 

Her lot is on you ^- to be fbund untired, 

Watching the stars out by the bed of iiain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow jnspired, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be yain. 10 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And oh! to love through all things — therefore pray! 

And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silveiy light, 
On through the dark days fading fit>m their prime, 15 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls fiiom blight 
Earth will forsake — oh I happy to have given 
Th' unbroken hearts first fingrance unto Heaven ! 

HOFE^ — [CAMPBEU..] 

Unfiuling Hope! when life's last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return 30 

Heaven to thy charge recngns the awful hour; 
Oh! then, thy tingdom comes! immortal Power! 
What? though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 85 

The morning dream of life's eternal day;— 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phcsnix spurit bums within! 
Oh! lives there. Heaven! beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 80 

■Rule 1, Rem. S • Rale XXTlIRem. 4. 
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Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind; 

Who, mouldering earthward 'reft of every trust. 

In joyless union wedded to the dust, 

Could all his parting energy dismiss, 5 

And call this barren world^ sufficient bliss?^ — 

There live, alas! of heaven-directed mien, 

Of cultured soul, aQd sapient eye serene. 

Who hail thee, Man ! the pilgrim of a day, 

Spouse of the worm, and brother of the oiay, 10 

Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 

Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower 

A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 

Whose mortal life, and momentary fii*e, 

Lights to the grave his chance created form, 15 

As ocean wrecks illuminate tiie storm; 

And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er, 

To night and silence sink foreverraore ! — 

Cease, cveiy joy, to glimmer on ray mind, 

But leave — oh! leave the light of Hope behind! 20 

What though my winged homis of bliss have been, 

Like angel visits, f^w and far between, 

Her musing mood shall every pang appease, 

And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please! 

yes, let each rapture, dear to nature, ike :& 25 

Close not tlie light of Fortune's stormy sea — 

Mirth, Music, Friendship, Love's propitious smye. 

Chase every care, and charm a little while, 

Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart emfiloy, 

And all her strings are harmonised to joy ! — 80 

But why so short is Love's delighted hour ? 

Why fades the dew on Beauty's sweetest flower? 

iRiil«XI. «Rul«XIX. ' 
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Why can no hymned cbann of mucdc heal 

The sleepless woes unpassion'd spirits feel ? 

Can Alley's fiuiy hands no veil create, 

To hide the sad reahties of &le ? 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres siiblinie 5 

Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Tune,* 

Thy joyous youth began —but not to fiide,— 

When all the sister planets have decay'd: 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 10 

Thou, undiamay'd, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

COLLOqUlAI. FOWSR8 OF DR. FRANKLIN. — [wiRT.] 

1. Never have I known such a fire-side companion as 
Br. Franklin* Great as^ he was, both^ as a^ statesman 
^nd a philosopher, he never shone in a light more win- 
ning than when he was seen in a domestic circle. 

2. It was once my good fortune to pass two or three 
weeks with him, at the house of a private gentleman, in 
the back part of Pennsylvania; and we were confined to 
the house, during the whole of that time, by the uninter- 
mitting constancy and depth of the snowa 

3. But confinement could never be felt where Franklin 
was an inmate. His cheerfulness and his colloquial pow- 
ers spread around him a perpetual spring. When I speak, 
however, of his colloquial powers, I do not mean to awa- 
ken any notion analagous to that which Boswell has 
given us, when he so fi:equently mentions the colloquial 
powers of Dr. Johnson. 

> R XXI , Rem. 10. • R XXllI,Rem. 6. »R. I, Rem. S. Note. 
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4. The converBation of the latter reminds one of '^ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war." It was, indeed,^ 
a perpetual contest for victory, or an arbitrary and des- 
potic exaction of homage to his superior talents. 

% It was strong, acute, prompt, splendid and vocifei^ 
ous ; as loud, stormy and sublime as those winds which 
he represents as shaking the Hebrides, and rocking the 
old castle that frowned upon the daik rolling sea beneath* 

6. But one gets tired of storms, however sublime they 
may be, and longs for the more orderly current of na- 
ture. Of Franklin no one ever became tired. There 
was no ambition of eloquence, no efibrt to shine, in any 
thing which came from him. There was nothing which 
made any demand either upon your allegiance or your 
admiration. 

7. His manner was as unaffected as infancy. It was 
nature's self. He talked like an old patriarch ; and his 
plainness and smplicity put you at once at your ease, 
and gave you the full and free possession and use of aU 
your fiiculties. 

8. Hia thoughts were of a character to shine by their 
own light, without any adventitious aid. They required 
only a medium of vision, like his pure and simple style, 
to exhibit to the highest advantage, their native radiance 
and beauty. His cheerfrilness was unintermitting. 

9. It seemed to be as much the effect of the systemat- 
ic and salutary exercise of the mind as of its superior 
organization. 

His wit was of the first order; it did not show itself 
merely in occasional coruscations; but, without any efibrt 
or force on his part, it shed a constant stream of the pur- 
est light over the whole of his discourses. 

>Ra1« XXI , Rem. 13 
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10. Whether in company of tlil common people or 
nobles, he was always the same plain man ; always most 
perfectly at his ease, lua Acuities in full play, and the 61II 
orbit of his genius forever clear and unclouded. And 
then the stores of his mind were inexhaustible. 

n. He had commenced life with an attention so vigi* 
lant, that nothing had escaped his observation ; and a 
judgment so solid, that eyery incident was turned to ad- 
vantage. His youth had not been wasted in idleness, nor 
overcast by intemperance. 

12. He had been, all his life,^ a close and deep reader, 
as well as^ thinker; and, by the force of his own powers, 
had wrought up the raw materials, which he had gath- 
ered from books, with such exquisite skill and felicity, 
that he had added a hundred fold to their original value, 
and justly made them his own. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RIENZI'S AOnRKSS TO THB ROMAITS*— [MITFORD.] 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 

The story of our thraldom. We are slaves! 

The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 

A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 

Falls on a slave, not such * a8?,swept along 5 

Jly the ftdl tide of power, the conqueror led 

1*0 crimson glory and undying fiune; 

But base ignoble slaves* — slaves to a horde 

Of petty tyrants, feudal dei^M>ts ! lords* 

Rich in some dozen pal'jry villages — IC 

Strong in some hundred spearmen — only great* 

iRuIeX. tRuleXXlU Rem. 5. > Rule XXllI, Rem. 3. 
* What word! we to be ra|»ptied to complete tiie sentence 1 
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In tiiait strange spen — a name. 

I that speak to ye,* 
I had a Inrodier once — a gracious boy, 
. Full of gentleness, of calmest hope, 
Of sweet and quiet joy; ^ there was the kxdt 5 

Of heaven upon his &ce, which linrnere give 
To the beloved disciple. How I loved 
That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother,! at once, and son ! ^ He left my side, 
A summer bloom^ on his fkir cheeks, a smile 10 

Parting his innocent lips." In one short hour 
The pretty, harmless boy was slain ! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse ! and then 1 cned 
For vengeance. 

Rouse, ye Romans 1^ Rouse, ye slaves 
Have ye brave sons? Look in the next fierce brawl i^ 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters ? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, dlstained. 
Dishonored ; and, if ye dare call^ for justice. 
Be answered by the lash. Yet tKis is Rome, 
That sat on seven hills, and, from her throne 20 

Of beauty, i*uled the world ! Yet we are Romans! 
Why,* in that elder day, to he^a. Roman 
Was greater than a king ! And once again, — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutus ! — once again, I swear, 5J5 

The eternal city shall be free, her sons 
Shall walk widi princes. 

» Rule I. * Rule XII. supply the parLcipIe being. * Rnle XHL 
•Rule XIX. ft Rule XXI ,Rem. 13. «Rule IV, Rem. I. 
* Ye is rarely used in the objective case. 
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THE MINSTREL. — [bEATTIE.J 
I. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afiir; 

AhT who can tell how many a boul sublime, 

Has felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war; 5 

Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's fit>WD 

And Poverty's unconquerable bar, * 

In life's low vale remote has pined alone, 

Then dropp'd into the grave, unpitied and unknown! 

II. 

And yet, the languor of inglorious days 10 

Not equally oppressive is to all: 

Him, who ne'er listened to the voice of praise, 

The silence of neglect can ne'er appal 

There are, who deaf to mad Ambition's call 14 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of Fame ; 

Supremely blessed, if to their portion &11 

Health, competence, and peace. Nor higher aim 

Had ft«, whose mmple tale these artless lines proclaioL 

III. 

llie roDs of fame I will not now explore ; 
Nor need I here describe in learned lay, 20 

How forth the minstrel fared in days of yore. 
Right glad of heart, though homely in array; 
I£s waving locks and beard all hoary gray : 
While, from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his way, 25 

Which to the whistling wind responsive rung; 
And ever, as he went, some merry lay he sung. 
4 
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IV. 

Fret not thyself^ thou gl'ttering child of pride. 
That a poor villager insi ires my strain ; 
With thee let Pageantry iind Power abide: 
The geutle Muses haunt the sylvan reign; ' 
Where through wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature's charms : 
They hate the sensual,^ and scorn the vain ;^ 
The parasite their influence never warms, 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold aJknaa, 



CHAPTER IX. 

TBX pilorim's progress^ — [macaulat.] 

It should be constantly borne in mind, that one great olqect in 
analyzing and parsing, is to learn how good writers employ languago, 

1. That wonderful book, while it obtains admiration 
ilrom the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are 
too simple to admire it. Doctor Johnson,^ all whose 
studies were desultory, and who hated, as he said, to read 
books through, made an exception in &vor of the ^ Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

2. That work, he said, was one of the two or three 
works which he wished longer. It was by no common 
merit that the illiterate sectary extracted pmise like this 
from tlie most pedantic of critics and the most bigoted 
of Tories. 

a In the vrildest part of Scotland the " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" is a greater favorite than ** Jack the Giant Killer." 
Eveiy reader knows the straight and narrow path, as well 

> Rale XV, Rem. 5. • Rule I, Rem. 4. 
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AS he kfiows a road in which he has gonto backward and 
Ibrwanl a hundred times. ^ ^ 

4. This is tiie highest miracle of genius ; that^ things 
which are not should he as though tiiey were, that^ tiie 
ijiifigiuutioiis of one mind should heconie ttie personal 
recollections of anotlier. 

5. And this miracle tlie tinker lias wrought. Tliere is 
no ascent, no declivit}', no resting-place, no turnstile, 
wttii which we are not perfectly acquainted The wicket 
gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it from the 
City of Destruction ; tlie long line of road, as straight as 
rule can make it ; the Interi>rQter's iiouse, and all its fair 
shows; tlie prisoner in tlie iron cage; die palace, at tlie 
doors of wliif h armed men' kept guard, and on the bat- 
tlements of which walked persons clothed all in gold; 
die cross unci the sepulchre; the steep hill and the pleas- 
ant arbor; the stately front of the House Beautiful by the 
way side; the low green valley of Humiliation, ri'*li with 
grass and 'lovered with flocks, alP are as well known to 
us iis tiie tights of our own street 

6. Tnen we come to the narrow place where Apollyon 
strode right* across die whole breadth of die way, to stop 
tl^ic' jo««mey of Christian, and where afterwards the pillar 
waf5 e'it up to testify how bravely die pilgrim had fought 
die good fight As we advance, the valley becomes deep- 
er and deeper. The shade of die precipices on both 
8i<les ftdls blacker and blacker. 

7. The clouds gadier overhead Doleful voices, die 
clanking of chains, and die rpsbi»g of many feet to and 
fro, are }«ea»d through the darkness. The way, hardly 
discenii'^e a gloom, nins close by the mouth of the 
biumiD/^ pi which sends forth its flames, its noisome 
> Rule '/.' " "kule I, Rem- 2. » Rule XVI. * Rul» XXI , Rem. 14 
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Binoke, and its hideous shapes, to lemfy the a d v en t u re r 
8. Thence he goes on, amidst the snares and pit&lb^ 
with the mangled bodies of those who have perished ly- 
ing in the ditch by his side. At the end of the lon^ dark 
▼alley, he passes the dens in which the old giants dwell, 
amidst the bones and ashes of those whom they had 



9. Then the road passes straight on through a waste 
moor, till at length^ the towers of a distant city appear 
before the traveller; and soon he is in the midst of the 
innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are the 
jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. 
There are Italian Row,^ and French Row,^ and Spanish 
Row, and Britain Row, with their crowds of buyers, sellers 
and loungers, jabbering all the languages of the earth* 

10. Thence we go on by the little hill of the ralver 
mine, and through the meadow of lilies, along the bank 
of that pleasant river which is bordered on both sides by 
fruit trees. On the left side, branches off the path lead- 
ing to that horrible castle, t£e court-yard of which is 
paved with the skulls of pilgrims; and right onward are 
the sheep-folds and orchards of the Delectable Mountains. 

11. From the Delectable Mountains the way lies through 
Jie fogs and briers^of the Enchanted Ground, witli hero 
dnd there a bed of soft cushions spread under a green 
u-bor. And beyond, is the land of Beulah, where the 
lowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds never eeaso, 
and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are 
plainly seen the golden pavements and streets of pearl, 
on the other side of that black and cold river ever which 
there is no bridge. 

1 Rule XXI , Rem. 1%. • Rule V. 
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12. All the stages of the journey, all the foxxns which 
cross or overtake the pilgrims — giants, and hobgoblins, 
iJl-l&vored ones and shining ones, the tall, comely, swar- 
thy Madam Bubble,^ with her great purse by her side, 
and her fingers playing with her money ; the black man 
in the bright vesture; Mr. Woridly Wiseman,^ and my 
Lord Hategood;! Mr. Talkative,^ and Mrs. Timorous^ — 
are all actually existing beings to us. 

13. We follow the travellers through their allegorical 
progress with interest not inferior to that with which we 
follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie 
Deans from Edinburgh to London. 

14. Bunyan is almost the only writer that ever gave to 
the abstract the interest of the concrete. In the works of 
many celebrated authors, men are mere per8omfication& 
We have not an Othello, but jealousy ; not an lago, but 
perfidy, not a Brutus, but patriotism. 



CHAPTER X. 

EABLT REC0LLXCTI0irS.^C0WFK&] 

<^ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 

We love the play-place of our early days; 

The scene is touching, avd the heart is stone, 

That feels not at the sight, and feels at none. 

The wall^ on which we tried our graving skill, 5 

The very name we carved subosting still ; 

The benchs on which we «iA«rhile deep employed, 

Tho* mangled, haicked, and hewed, not 'yet destroyed; 

The little ones,^ unbuttoned, glovnng hot, 

> Rule I, Rem. 4. * These lentencei may be completed \sy 
nipplyiiig " here i»/' or some similar expression. 
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Playing our games, and on the yery spot. 

As happy as we once, to kneel an<l draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw, 

To pitch the ball into the groiuided liat, 

Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; S 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Bueli recollection o€ our own delights. 

That, viewing it, we seem almost t'obtain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well known place, 10 

Whence first we started into life's long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it e'en in age, and at our latest day. 

QOD BYERTWHEUB. — [COWFSR.] 

Nature is but a name for an effect, 

Whose cause is God. He feeds the sacred fire 15 

By which the mighty process is maintained; 

Who sleefis not, is not weary ; in whose sight 

Slow circling ages are as transient days; 

Whose work is without labor; whose deagns 

No flaw deforms, no difficulty thwarts; 20 

And whose beneficence no change exlmustSi 

Him blind antif]uity profaned, not served, 

Willi self-taught rites, and under various iiameS) 

Female and male, PomiK>na, Pales, Pan 

And Flora and Vertuninus; |ie<»plHig earth 23 

With ttitebry goddesses aHll gmls, 

That were not; and commending as tliey would 

To each some province, garden, field, or giom 

But all are under one. One spirit^- IQs, 

Wbo wore the platted thorns with ble<\^ing brow% *-«- 9U 
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Rules univenal nature. Not^ a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain 

Of his uiir'ivatled pencil. He inspires 

Their btilmy odours, and imparts tiieir hues, 

And batlies their eyes with nectar, and includes S 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands. 

The forms vnth which he sprinkles all the earth. 

Ilappy who walks with him! whom* what^ he finds 

Of flavour or of scent in flruit or flower, 

Or whi^ he views of beautiful or grand 10 

In nature, fi'om the broad majestic, oak, 

To the green blade that twinkles in the sun. 

Prompts with remembrance of % present Grod* 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceivedi 

Makes all still &irer. As with him no scene 15 

la dieary, so with him tdX seasons please.— % 

AVARICE AKD RICHES. — [P<|rE.] 

At length corruption, like a general flood 

So long by watchful ministers widistood. 

Shall deluge all ; and avarice, creeping on. 

Spread like a low-bom mist, and blot the sun ; 90 

Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box. 

And judges job, dnd bishops bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cai'ds for half a crown. 

See Britain sunk in kicre's solid charms, 2S 

And France revenged of Anne's and £Ulward*s aims! 

Twas no court-badge, great scrivener! fii-ed thy braiii, . 

{l^or lordly iixury, nor city gain. 

> Rttle XXI , Rem. 8. f See Weld'i Gram. J 1<»-^ 
*Or what verb is lo&om the objea 7 
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No, *twB8 thy righteous end,* ashamed to see 

Senates degenerate,^ patriots disagree,! 

And nobly wishing paily-rage to cease. 

To buy both rides, and give thy country peace. 

"•All this Is madness,' cries a sober sage ; S 

But who my friend has reason in his rage ? 

The ruling passion, be it what it will. 

The ruling passion conquers reason stifl. 

Less mad the wildest whimsey we can firame. 

Than even that passion, if it has no aim ; t 10 

For though such motives^ folly® you may caH, 

The folly's greater to have none at alL 

Hear then the truth: TIs Heaven each passioa sends, 

And di^rent men directs to different ends. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 15 

Extremes in man concur to general use. 

Ask' we what makes one keep, and one bestow ? 

That power who bids the ocean ebb and flow; 

Bids seed time, harvest, equal course nuiintain, 

Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain; dD 

Builds, life on death, on change duration founds. 

And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds. 

Riches, like insects, when concealed they lie. 

Wait but3 for wings, and in their season fly: 

Who sees pate Mammon pine amidst his store, 25 

Sees but a backward steward for the poor 

This year a reservoir^ to keep and spare, 

The nex(a fountain,^ spouting through his heir, 

In lavish streams to quench a country's thirst, 

And men and dogs shall di'ink him till they burst. 30 

1 Rule XIX. s Rule XI. 3 Rule XXI , Rem. 9. « Rule I. 
* Mention all the subjects of the yerb firtd in the three liae« 
ibOTe. How many simple sentences con be formed in those thres 
lines T To what word no ashamed and wishing belong T 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PURITANS. — [mACAULAT.] 

L The Puritanfi were men whose minds had derived 
« peculiar character firom the daily contemplation of su- 
perior beings and eternal interests. Not content with 
acknowledging, in general terms, an overruling Provi- 
dence, they habitually ascribed every event to the will of 
the Great Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, 
for whose inspection nothing was too minute. To know^ 
him, lo served him, to enjoy him,i was vrith them the 
great end of existence. 

2. They rejected with contempt the ceremonious hom- 
age which other sects substituted for the pure worship 
of the souL Instead of catching occasional glimpses of 
the Deity through an obscuring veil, they aspired to gaze 
Aill on the intolerable Mghtness, and to commune with 
him face to face. Hence originated their contempt for 
terrestrial distinctions. 

3. The difference between the greatest and meanest 
of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with the 
boundless interval which separated the whole race from 
him on whom their own eyes were constantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiority but his favor ; and 
confident of that favor, they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and all the dignities of the world. 

4. If they were unacquainted with the works of phi- 
losophers and poets, they were deeply read in the oracles 
of God. If their names were not found in the registers 
of heralds, they felt assured that they were recorded in 
the Book of life. If their steps were not accompanied 

iRalelV Rem. I. ~~~ 
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fay a splendid train of menials, legions of nmiisteiiiig 
angels had charge over them. 

5. T^ir palaces were houses not made with hands' 
their diadems crowns of gloiy wiiich sliould never fiicle 
away ! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt : for they es- 
teemed themselves^ rich in a more precious treasure, and 
eloquent in a more sublime language; nobles^ by the right 
of an earlier creation, and priests by the impositiou of a 
mightier hand. 

6. The very meanest of them vtras a being to whose 
fate a mysterious and terrible importance belonged — on 
whose slightest action the spirits of light and darkness 
looked with anxious interest — who had been destined, 
before heaven and earth were created, to enjoy a felicity 
which should continue when heaven and earth should 
have passed away. 

7. Events which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
eartltly causes had been ordained on his account. For 
his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
For his sake the Almighty had proclaimed his wiU by 
the pen of the evangelist, and the harp of the prophet 
He had been rescued by no ccTunon deliverer finom the 
grasp of no common foe. 

d. He had been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was for 
liim that the sun had been darkened, that the rocks had 
been rent, tliat the dead had arisen, that all nature bad 
shuddered at tlie sufferings of her expiring God. * * * • 

9. The Puritans brought to civil and military affairs a 
coolness of judgment, and an immutability of purpose, 

'Role XL 
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wfateh some writers have thought inoonsistaiit with tfadr 
religious zeal, but which were, m fact, the neceusiuy 
effects of it 

10. The intensity of their feelings on one subject made 
them tranquil on every other. One overpowering senti- 
ment bad subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and pleasure its 
charms. 

11. They had their smiles and their tears, their rap- 
tures and their sorrows, but not for the things of this 
world. Enthusiasm had made them stoics, had cleared 
their minds from eveiy vulgar passion and prejudice, and 
raised them above the influence or danger of oormption. 



CHAPTER XII. 
TSV rUOITIVBS. — [coLLim.] 
In fair Circassia, where to love inclined 
Each swain was blest, for every maid was kind ; 
At tliat still hour when awful midnight reigns, 
And none but wretches haunt the t^vilight plains 
What time the moon had hung her lump on high, 5 

And past in radiance through the cloudless sky ; 
Sad, o'er the dews, two brother shepherds fled 
Where wildering ffear and desperate sorrow led. 
Fast as tliey prest tlieir fliglit, behind tliem lay 
Wide ravaged plains , and valleys stole away : 10 

Along the moiuitain^s bending sides tliey ran, 
Till, faint and weak. Secaiider thus began* 

SuoRdar. 

Oh stay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 
No longer Mendly to my lifet to fly. 
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Friend of my heart, O turn thee and survey ! 

Trace our sad flight through all its length of way ' 

And first review that long extended plain, 

And yon wide groves already past with pain! 

Yon ragged chff, whose dangerous path we tried ! 5 

And, last, this lofty mountain's weary side ! 

Weak as thou art, yet, hapless, must thou know 

The toils of flight or some severer wo ! 

Btill,* as I haste, the Tartar shouts behind, 

And shrieks and sorrows load the saddening wind: 10 

in rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 

He blasts our harvests, and deforms our land. 

Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came, 

Droops its &ir honors to the conquering flame. 

Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair, 15 

And leave to ruffian hands their fleecy care. 

Seconder, 

Unhappy land, whose blessings tempt the sword. 

In vain,i unheard, thou call'st thy Persian lord! . 

In vain thou court'st him, helpless, to thine aid. 

To shield the shepherd, and protect the maid ! 20 

Far off, in thoughtless indolence resigned, 

Soft dreams of love and pleasure soothe his mind: 

'Midst fair sultanas lost in idly joy. 

No wars alarm him, and no fears annoy. 

Jigib. 

Yet those green hills in summer's sultry heat, 25 

Have lent the monarch oft a cool retreat 

I Role XXI , Rem. 12. * What sentences does »tiU connect T 
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. Bweet to the sight is Zabran's flowery plain; 
At once by maids and shepherds joved in vain! 
No more the virgins shall delight to rove 
By Saigks' bank, or L-wan's shady grove ; 
On Tarkie's mountains catch the cooling gale , - 5 

Or breathe- the sweets of Aly's flowery vale: 
Fair scene !^ but, ah! no more with peace possest, 
With ease aDuring, and with plenty blest ! 
No more the shepherd's whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a bounteous year ; 10 

No more the date, with snowy blossoms crowned! 
But ruin spreads her baleful fires around. 

Seamder, 

In vain Circassia boasts her spicy groves. 

Forever famed for pure and happy loves: 

In vain she boasts her fturest of the flur, 15 

Their eyes blue languish, and their golden hair! 

Those eyes in tears their fi^iitless grief must send; 

Thosu hairs the Tartar's cruel hand shall rend. 

Ye Geoi^an swains, that piteous learn flrom &r 

Circassia's ruin and the waste of war : 20 

Some weightier arms than crooks and stafis prepare 

To shield your harvest and defend your fair. 

The Turk and Tartar like designs pursue 

Fixed to destroy and steadfast to undo. 

Wild as his land, in native deserts bred 25 

By lust incited, or by malice led. 

The villian Arab, as he prowls for prey, 

1 Riil« XIII. 
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Oft maricB with Mood and wastiiig flames the way 

Yet none ao cruel aa tlie Tartar (be. 

To deatli inured, and nursed in scenes of wo. 

He said ; when loud along the vale was lieord 
A shriller shriek ; and nearer fires appeared ; 
The affrighted shepherds, through tlie dews of niglit, 
Wide o'er the moonlight hills renewed their flight. 



CHAPTER XIII 
KEUcs. — [lar iifo.] 

1. My fhst visit was to the house where Shakspeare 
was bom, and where, according t«i tradition, he was 
brought up to his father's crafl of wool-conibing. It is a 
sinall mean-looking edifice of wood and plaster, a true 
nesding-place of genius, which seems to delight in 
hatching its of&pring in by-comers. 

2. The walls of its squalid chambers are covered with 
names and inscriptions in every language, by pilgrims of 
all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the prince to the 
peasant; and present a simple, but striking instance of 
the spontaneous and universal homage of mankind to 
the great poet of nature. 

3. The house is shoAvn by a garrulous old lady, in a 
frosty red face, lighted up by a cold,* blue,* anxious* eye, 
and garnished with artificial locks of flaxen hair, curling 
from imder an exceedingly dirty caji. She was peculiarly 
assiduous in exhibiting the relics with which tliis, like all 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. 

4. There was the shattered stock of the very match- 

Rule XV Rem. 4. Notk. ' 
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lock With which Shakspcare shot the deer in his pouch* 
iiig exploits. There, too, was his tobacco box; which 
proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
the 8>vord also with which he played Hamlet ; and the 
itlentical lantern with which Friar Laurence discovered* 
Romeo and Juliet at the tomb! 

5. There was an ample supply also of Shakspeaie*s 
mulberry-tree, which seems to have as extraordinaiy 
flowers of seff-multiplication as the wood of the true 
cross; of which there is enough extant to build a ship 
of the line. 

6. The most favorite object of curiosity, however, is 
Shakspeare's chair. It stands in the chinmey-nook of a 
small gloomy chamber, just^ behind what was his fathei'a 
t hop. Here'he may many a time have sat when a boy, 
i/vatching the slowly revolving spit with all the longing 
of an urchin; or of an evenmg,^ listening to the cronies 
and gossips of Stratford, dealing forth church-yard tales 
and legendary anecdotes of the troublesome times of 
England. 

7. In this chair, it is the custom of every one that vis- 
its the house to sit: whether this be done vrith the hope 
of imbibing any of the inspiration of the bard I am at a 
toss to say — I merely mention the fact; and mine host- 
ess privately assured me, that, though built of solid oak, 
such was the fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair had 
tf) be new-bottomed at least once in three years. 

8. It is worthy of notice also, in the history of this 
extraordinary chair, that it partakes something of the 
volatile nature of the Santa Casa of Loretto, or the flying 
chair of the Arabian enchanter; for though sold some 

>RaleXXl , Rem. 14. * Qf an evening it aa a4jaiMt of «it- 
Hs may have mI« i. e., in or during an etening. 
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few years ance to a northern princess, yet strange to teUt 
it has fbund its way back again to the old chimney cor- 
ner. 

HOW FUN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DEUOHT. — [bURKE.] 

1. Providence has so ordered it, that a state of rest and 
inaction, however it may flatter our indolence, should be 
productive of many inconveniences ; that it should gen- 
erate such disorders, as may force us to have recourse to 
some labor, as a thing absolutely requisite to make us 
pass our hves with tolerable satis&ction ; for the nature 
of rest is to suffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into 
a relaxation, that not only disables the members firom 
nerforming their functions, but takes away the vigorous 
tone of fibre which is requisite for carrying on the natu 
ral and necessary secretions.* 

2. At the same time, that,f in this languid inactive state 
the nerves are more liable to the most horrid convulsions 
than when they are sufficientiy braced and strengthened. 
Melancholy, dejection, and despair, and often self-miv- 
der, is the consequence 'of the gloomy view we take of 
things in this relaxed state of the body. 

3. The best remedy for all these evils is exercise or 
labor; and labor is a surmounting^ of difficulties, an 
exertion of the contracting power of the muscles; and 
as such, resembles pain, which consists in tension or 
contraction, in every thing but degree. 

4. Labor is not only requisite to preserve the coarser 
organs in a state fit for their functions; but it is equally 

• How miuiy simple ientences in this paragraph ? How are the j 
connected 7 '-' 

t Supply before that, ** providence ha* so ordered it/' 
> Rule XX, Rem. 1. 



tKceaaaty to these finer and mere delicate orgaafl,t>a 
which, and by which, the imagination and perhapi the 
i»Cher mental powers act 

5. Now,i as a due exercise b essential to the coarse 
Diusciilar pyts of the constitution, and that without this 
rousing tbejr would become languid and diseased, the 
veiy same rule holds with regard to those finer parts we 
liavo mentioned ; to have them in proper order, thcgr i 
be ahafeen and woiked to a proper 4egne. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

Language, especially in poetry, is often employed 
^guroHvdjf. See Gram, under Figures of Syntax. 
The figares raoet freqsently occarring are 
t The Metap«or— A comparnoii involved in a single woTd ; aft 
** The Uvely diamond drinks thy purest rays." 

la tkta lise tiie word dnnk$ is used under the ligHre of a metzh- 
idior; there is a comparison implied associating the diamond, in the 
tbonghto ef the reader, with some animated ^ing, and imparting te 
the whole line, interest and beauty. This figure occars very ft«« 
^uently in both prose and poetry. 

iL A Simile— «a express and formal comparison ; as 

Like kamng masts of stmnded slitx^s, appear 
The pines tliat near the coast tlieir surmnits rear 

^e pines are compared to leaning masts. 

Rale XXI ,Ren. II. 
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S. PxRSoiriFicATioN — 99 Um figuM bj wUch lifd ani adEfon am 
tttribttted to inanimate thing* ; aa, 

Come gentle Spring ! ethereal MildnesB ! eome^ 
And from the boscnn of yoiar dn^ping eloud. 
While music wa^es aroonc^ yeiled m a^owev 
Of shadowing roses^ on our plains descend. 

life and actien are attributed to Spring in these liiieeb 
REMARKS. 

t. Foetty Ofwea nnich of its effect and beanty to the figomtiTe 
hngoage with which it abomids. The imaginatiea of the poet 
invests inanimate objects with life and intelligence^ and representa 
Ihem under all the varied aspects, changes and passions, which dis- 
tingnish the higher order of beings. 

2. In the pages which follow, the attention of the learner m^ be 
directed with, great interest and profit to the Meti^hora, Similes, 
Personifications and other figures which may oeeur,— an explana- 
tion of which he will find in Grammars and Rhetorics^ 

3. It will be a useful exercise tatranslate figwratiYe eipreswuis 
into cfwiram or literal style. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ADDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THOKSOir. — ^[bUBHS.] 

Substitute words tn their literal sense, for such as are use* 
figuratively. 

While* nrgin Spring, by Eden's flood, 

Unfolds her tender mantle green, 
Or pranks the sod m frolic mood 

Or tunes Eofian strams between ; 

* What sentsBces does the connective adverb wh»U cowaeet 7 



While sommer with her matron grace 
Retreats to Dayburgh's cooling shade. 

Yet oH^ detigbted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky bhide ; 

While Autumn, bene&ctor kind, 5 

By Tweed erects his aged head, 
And sees, with self approving mind, 

Each creature on his bounty fed ; 

While maniac winter rages o*er 

The hills whence classic Yarrow flows, 10 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar, 

Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snow*; 

So long, sweet Poet of the year, 

ShaO bloom that wreath thou well hast won, 
While Scotia with exulting tear. 

Proclaims that Thomson was her son« 15 

DESCRIPTION OF A STORM. — [THOMSON.] 

Point out the words in the following extract which are used in a 
igufative aense, and substitute for them words in their literal sense. 

Behold, slow setding o'er tlie lurid grove 

Unusual darkness broods, and grooving gains 

Tlie fidl possession of the sky, surcharged 

With wrathful vapor, from tlie secret beds, 

Uliere deep the mineral generations, drawn. 20 

Tlicnce nitre, sulphiu*, and the fiery si>ume 

Of fat bitumen, steaming on tlie day, 

Witli various tinctured trains of latent flame, 

Polhite tlie sky, and in yon Ivileful cloud, 

A reddening gloom, a magazine of fate, 25 

Ferment; till, by the touch ethereal roused* 
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The dash of clouds, or irritaliDg war 
Of fighting winds, wMle all is calm below, 
They furious spring. A boding silence reignsyr 
Dread through the dun expanse ; save the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the stoim, 5 

Rolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest-leaf without a breath. 
Prone, to the lowest vale, the serial tribes 
Descend: the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 10 

The cattle stand, and on liie scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye, by man forsook. 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast, 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave. 
Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all. 15 

When to the startJed eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south,! eruptive through the cloud; 
And following slower, in explosion vast 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first, heard solemn, o'er the verge of Heaven, 20 

The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; tlien slmts, 25 

And opens wider; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping etlier in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cnished horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 80 

Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail. 
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Or prone-descending r^in. Wide rent, the okmdfl 

Pour a ndiole flood ; and yet, its flame unquench'd. 

The unconquerable lightning struggles through. 

Rugged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 

And flres the mountains with redouUed rage. S 

Black from the stroke, above, the smouldering pine 

Stands a sad shattered trunk; and, stretch'd below, 

A lifeless group the blasted cattle lie : 

Here the soft flocks, with that same harmless lode 

They wore alive, and ruminatmg still 10 

In fancy's eye ; and there the firowning bull. 

And ox half raised. Struck on the castled clifl^ 

The venerable tower and spiry fane 

Resign their aged pride. The gloomy woods 

Start at the flash, and fipom their deep recess, 15 

Wide flaming out, their trembling inmates shake. 

HTMN. — [THOMSON.] 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth m the pleasing Spring 90 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love. 

Wide flush the fields ; the softening aur is balm; 

Echo the mountains rotmd: the forest smiles; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes Thy gloiy in the summer months, 525 

With fight jmd heat reftilgent Then thy sun • 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling year: 

And oft Thy voice in dreadfiil thunder speaks; 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or fiilling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales. 30 

Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for ?i]J that live. 
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In Winter awiul thou! \inth clouds and sttMrms 

Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rotted, 

Majestic darkness! on the whirlwind's wing, 

Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world adore, 

And humblest Nature wiili Thy noitiieni blast 5 

Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine^ 
Deep feit, in tliese appear! a simple tniin. 
Yet so delightful mixed, with sucli kiiul art, 
Such lieauty and beneficence combined ; 
Sliade, unperceived, so soileuuig into flliude; 10 

And all so forming an harmonious whole , 
Tltat, as they still succeed, tliey ravish stilL 
But wanderuig ofl, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not tlie mighty luuidf 
Tliat, ever busy, wheels the silent sp) teres; 15 

Works in die secret deep; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair (irofusion tliat o'erspreads die Sjiruig; 
Flings from tlie sun du-cct tlie flaming day ; 
Feeds every crcatui^; hurls the tem}»est fortli; 
And, as on earth tliis gratefid change revolves^ 20 

With trans|K)rt touclies all tlie springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join, every ii\iiig soul 
Beneath tlie spacious temple of tlie sky, 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song! To Uim, ye vocal gales, 25 

Breathe soft, whose spu'it bi yoiu* fresliness breathets 
O, talk of llim in solitary glooms! 
Wliere, o'er the rock- th*) w^arcely wnvirjg pine 
Fills tlie bro%vn «»hade with a religious awe. 
And ye, wiiose boliier note is heard afar, 30 

Who slmke th'astonislied worid, lift Jiigh tc heaven 
Th'impetnoias song, and say from whom you rage, 
Elis praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 



And let me eateh it as I muse aloog. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profiNind; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the homid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, maiestic maia, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself S 

Sound His stupendous praiso, whose greater voice 

Or bids you reaf^ or bids your roarings ML 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fituts, and flower% 

In mingled clouds to Him; whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil painti. 10 

Ye forests, bend; ye harvests, wave to Ilim; 

Breathe your sdll song into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as eardi asleep 

Unconscious lies, eftuse your mildest beansi^ IS 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great soiu^e of day! best image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to %vorld, the vital ocean round, 01 

On Nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls: be hushed the prostrate woAdf 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills: ye mossy rocks. 

Retain the sounds tlte broad responsive low 9i 

Ye valleys, raise ; for tlie Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye w^oodlands all, awake : a boundless song 

Biu'st from the groves ! and when the restless day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, SB 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet- Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the niglit His praSsei 

Ye chie^ for whom the whole cread6n smiley 
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At onee tfie head, the heart, and tcxigue of al^ 

Crown the greet hynm: in Bwomung citiea vasH^ 

Assenabled men, to the deep organ jem 

The long resounding voice, e&. breaking elear 

At Bolemn pauses, through the swelling base * 5 

And, as each mingling flame mereasea each^ 

In one united ardor rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade,. 

And find a lane in every sacred grove ; 

There let the shepherd's flute, the vu^'b lay t^ 

The prompting seraph, and tlie poet's lyie 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they rolL— 

For me, when' I forget tlie darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 

B^issels the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 15 

Or lYinter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be my tongue mute, may &ncy paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

Should fiite commaad me to the farthest verge 
Of the green eartli, to distant barbarous climes^ 90 

Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Adantie isles; 'tis nought to nK : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city rull:^ 25 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy* 
Wh^i even at last the solenm hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
1 cheevfid will obey; there, with new powers^ 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 30 

Where Universal Love not smi es around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and*aJ then* suns; 
From seeming Evil still educi^ Good,. 
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And better thence again, and better stiD^ 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light tnef&ble! 

Come then, expressiTO Silence, muse Wb pndsa 

UrS, DEATH, Aim nOfOBTALlTT* — ^[TOUiraL] 

Tired Namre's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 5 

Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes x 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturb'd repose, 
I wake ; bow happy they,i who wake no more! 10 

Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; where my wreck'd desponding thought, 
From wave to wave of fimcied misery. 
At random drove, her helm^ of reason lost. 15 

Though now restored, His only change of pain : 
(A bitter change !) severer for severe : 
The day too short for my distress ; and night, 
Even in the zenith of her dark domain. 
Is sunshine to the color of my fate. 20 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leadqp sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence^ how dead ! and darknesi^ how profound ! 
Nor eye,,nor listening ear, an object finds: 25 

Creation sleeps. Tis as the general pulse 
Of lifo stood still, and nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 

>Riilo IV, Rom 6. < Rule XII. 'RideXni. 
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And lei her prophecy be qooq fulfilPd: 

Fate ! drop the curtain ; I can lose do more. 

8ilence aod DarkDess ! sdetnn ifisters ! twi&B 

From ancient Night, who nuroe the tender thoughl 

To reason, and on reason build resolve, 5 

(That column of uue mnjesty in man,) 

Assist me: I will thank you in the grave,; 

The grave, your kingdom. There this frame shall ML 

A victim sacred to your dreai-y shrine, 

But what are ye. 10 

THOU, who didst put to flight 
Primeval Silence, when tlie morning stars. 
Exulting, shouted o'er the risin": ball ; 
O THOU, whose word from solid d.'U*tcnes8 strack 
That spark, the sun: strike wisdom from my sou] ; -15 
My soul, which flies to Thee, her trust, her treasum 
.As misers to their gold, while others rest; 
Through this opaq^ie of nature, and of soul, 
This double night, transmit one pitying ray, 
To lighten and to cheer. Oh lead my mind, 20 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woe,) 
Lead it through various scenes of life and death. 
And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 
Nor less inspire my conduct, tlian my song : 
Teach my best reason,^ reason ;^ my best will ^ 

Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve. 
Wisdom to we<l, and pay her long arrear : 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance poui-'d 
On this devoted head, be pour'd in vain. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 86 
But from its loss. To give^ it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

> Rills Xi: » Rule IV, Rem. 3. ~ 
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I feel the eolerjineotnid. If heard aright, 

It is the koell of ray departed hours: 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signal that demands dispatch: 

How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 5 

Start up alarm'd aiid o'er life's narrow verge 

Ldok down — on what? a futhomloss abyss; 

A dread eternity! how surely mine! 

And can eternity belong to nie, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 10 

How |}oor, how ricli, how abject, how august, 

llow complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

How passing wonder HE, who made him such! 

Who centered in our maise sucli strange extremes ! 

From different natures marvellously mixt, 15 

Connexion exquisite of distant woiltls! 

Distinguish'd link in being's endless chsdn! 

Midway from nothing to the Deiry ! 

A lieam ethereal, sullied and alisorb'd ! 

Though sullied, and dislionour'd, still divine! 90 

Tiim miniature of greatness absolute \ 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god ! I tremble at myself 

And in myself am lost! At liomt* i stringer, d5 

Thouglit wanders up and down, siarprtsetl, aghast, 

And wondering at her own : how reason reels ! 

Oh wFiat a miracle to man is man ! 

Tritimphantly distress'd! what joy, wliat dread? 

Alternately transpoitetl, and alar;;. J: 30 

What can preserve my life ? or what destroy? 

An angel's arm can't snatch me fiv°> ^^ grave ; 

Legions of angels can't confine me there. j 
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Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in prooC 
While o*er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread, 
What* though my soul fantastic measures tit>d 
O'er fairy fields ; or mourn'd along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or, down the craggy steep 5 

Ilurl'd headlong, swam widi pain the mantle pool ; 
Or scaled the cliff; or danced on hollow wiuds, 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ? 
Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod ; 10 

Active, aerial, towering, unconfined, 
Unfetter'd with her gross companion's fall. 
Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal: 
Even silent night proclaim^ eternal day. 
For human weal. Heaven husbands all events: 15 

Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain* 

Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost? 
Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around 
In infi del distress ? Are angels there ? 
Slumbers, raked up in dust, etherial fire ? 20 

They live ! they greatly live a life^ on earth 
Unkindled, unconceiv'd ; and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fidl 
On me, more justly number'd with the dead. 
This is the desert, this the solitude : X$ 

How populous, how vital, is the grave! 
This is creation's melancholy vault. 
The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom; 
The land of apparitions, empty shades ! 
All, all on earth, is shadow; |l11 beyond 30 

* What if, and whcA though are elliptical phraaea. Some word 
or woida can be auppUed to complete the aentence ; aa vfktU [aig 
nifieathefact?] 

> Role IX, Rem. 
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Is substance ; the reverse is Folly's creed : 
How solid all, where change shall be no more! 

This IS the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of oor day, the vestibule : 
Idfe's theatre as yet is shut, and death, 6 

Strong death alone, can heave the massy bar, 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 
And make us, embryos of existence, fieet ^ 

From real life, but little more remote 
Is he, not ydt a candidate for light, 10 

The future embryo slumbering in his sire. 
£mbryos we must be, till we burst the sheU, 
Yon ambient azure she]l,.and spring to life. 
The life of gods, oh transport ! and of man. 

Yet man, fool man ! here buries all<his thoughts; 15 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh. 
Prisoner of earth, and pent beneath the moon. 
Here pinions all his wisbps : wing'd by Heaven 
To fly at infinite ; and reach it there, 
Where seraphs gather immortality, 20 

On life's fiiir tree, fiist^ by the throne of God. 
What golden joys ambrosial clustering glow 
in HIS full beam, and ripen for the just, 
Where momentary ages are no more ! 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death, expire !25 
As is it in the flight of threescore years. 
To push3 eternity from human thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the dust? 
A soul immortal spending all her flres, 
Wasting her lArength in strenuous idleness, 90 

Thrown into tumult, raptured, or alarm'd, 
At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 

1 Bule XXI Rem 14. «BulfllRcral 
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ResemUes ocean ioto tempest wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 

. Where' fiills this censure ? It o'erwhelms mywlf 
How was my heart incrusted by the world! 
Oh how self-fetter'd was my groveling soul. 8 

How, like a worm, was I wrapt round^aod roimd 
In silken thought, wbicfi reptile Fancy spun, 
7111 darken'd Reason lay quite clouded o*er 
With soft conceit of endless comfort here, 
Nor yet put forth her wings to reach the skies 1 10 

Night visions may befriend (as sung above :) 
Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (Could sleep do more ?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change ! 
Of stable pleasures on the tossing wave ! 15 

Eternal sunshine in the storms of life ! 
How richly were my noon-tide trances hung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys! 
Joy behind joy, in endless perspective ! 
Till at death's toll, whose restless iron tongue 20 

Calls daily for his millions at a meal. 
Starting I woke, and found myself undone. 
Where's now my frenzy's pompous furniture ? 
The cobweb'd cottage, with its ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, is royalty to me ! 25 

The spider's most attenuated tliread 
Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 
On earthly bliss ; it breaks at every breeze. 

O ye blest scenes of permanent delight! 
.Full, above measure ! lasting, beyond bound! 90 

A perpetuity of bliss, is bliss. 
Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end; 
That'ghasdy thought would drink up all your joy, 
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And quite anparadifle the realms of light 

Safe are you lodged above tliese rolling aplierw; 

Tlie baleful influence of whose giddy dance 

Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath. 

Here teems with revolutions every hour; § 

And rarely for the better: or tlie best ^ 

More mortal than the common birtlis of fate. 

E^h moment has its sickle, emulous 

Of lime's enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 

Strikes emittres firom the root : each moment pkys ' 10 

His little weapon in the narrower sphere 

Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 

The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss. 

Bliss! sublimary bliss! — ^proud words and vem ! 
Implicit treason to divine decree ! 15 

A bold invasion of the rights of Heaven ! 
I clasp'd the phantoms, and 1 found them air: 
Oh had I weigh'd it ere my fond embrace. 
What darts of agony had miss'd my heart ! 

Death! great proprietor of all! 'tis thine 40 

To tread out empire, and to quench the stars: 
The sun himself by thy permission shines; 
And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sf^ere* 
Amid such mighty plunder, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a lArk so mean ? 25 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreak'd on me? 
Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? 
Thy shaft flew thrice ; ai\.d thrice my peace was slain, 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn. 
O Cynthia! why so pale? Dost thou lament 90 

Thy wretched neighbor ? grieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change outwlurl'd in human life ? 

' Supply '*i«Toltttioiii.'' 
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Id Winter awAil thou! with clouds ted i 

Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roUed, 

Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind's wing, 

Riding sublime, Thou bidst tlie world adore, 

And humblest Nature widi Thy nortlieni blast S 

Mysterious round! what skill, what force divinOj 
Deep felt, in tliese appear! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mixed, with such kiiul art, 
Such lieauty and beneficence combined ; 
Siiade, uniierceived, so solleuuig into flliade; 10 

Aiul all so forming an hannonious whole , 
Tliat, as they stiU succeed, tliey ravish stilL 
Bitt wonderuig ofl, with bnite unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not TJiee, marks not tlie mighty liaiul, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 15 

Works ui tlie secret deep; shoots, steaming, tlience 
Tiie fair profusiou tliut overspreads tlie i^prijig; 
Flings from tJie sun direct tlie flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tem))est fonlt; 
And, OS on earth tliis grateful change revolves, 510 

With trans]K)ri touches all tlie springs of life. 

Nature, attemi ! join, every li\ijig soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of tlie sky, 
In adoration join ; ojid, ardent, raise 
One genera] song! To Hun, ye vocal gales, 25 

Breatlie soft, whose spirit ui yoiu* freslmess breathest 
O, talk of Him in solitary glooms! 
AVliere, o'er the rock- th«5 ^•nrceJy wnving pine 
Fills tlie brown «*ha(le wjth a religrous awe. 
And ye, wliose bokler note is heard afar, «I0 

Who slmke th'nstonislied woHd, lift iiigh tc (teaven 
Th^imperuoiis song, and say from whom you rage. 
His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 



And let me «atefa it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profimnd; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret wdrid of wonders in thyself) S 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar or bids your roaruigs iali 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowerfl^ 

In mingled clouds to Him; whose sun exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencU painii. 10 

Ye forests, bend; ye harvests, wave to Him; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart. 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as eardi asleep 

Unconscious ties, efluse your mildest beanxs^ IS 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day! best image liere below 

Of tliy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

Fi-om world to world, the vital ocean round, 99 

On Nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls: be hushed the prosmte wofld^ 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hynm. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills: ye mossy recks, 

Retain the sounds tlte broad responsive low Si 

Ye valleys, raise ; for tlie Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his uiisuifering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 

6iu*st from the groves ! and when the resdess day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 3(1 

Sweetest of birds! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the nigbt His pnUm, 

Ye chie^ fi»r whom the whole creodon smllei^ 
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At onee tfie head, die heart, and tongue of al^ 

Crown the greet hynrn : in swarming citiea vasH^ 

Assenabled men, to the deep organ jem 

The tong resounding voice, e&. breaking elear 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base * 5 

And, as each mingling flame increases eaeh^ 

In one united ardor rise to heaven. 

Or if you rather dioose the rural shade,. 

And find a lane in every sacred grove ; 

There let the shepherd's flute, the virgin*! lay U 

The prompting seraph, and tlie poet's lyie 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they rolL*- 

For me, when' I forget tlie darling theme, 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 

B missels the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams^ 15 

Or Winter rises in the blackening east ; 

Be iny tongue mute, may &ney paint no more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

Should fiite commaad me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes^ 90 

Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles; 'tis nought to me : 
Since God is ever present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city fullt^ 35 

And vvbere He vital breathes there must be joy. 
Wh^i even at last the solenm hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerfid will obey; there, with new powers^ 
Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 30 

Where Universal Love not snn es around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and* aJ then* suns; 
From seeming Evil still edacl^ Good,. 
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And better thence again, and better stiD^ 

In infinite progressicHL But I lose 

Myself in Him, in Light tnef&ble! 

Come then, expresBiye Silence, mtue Wb prana 

UriHj DEATH, Aim nOfOBTALlTT^ — [TOUiraL} 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer, befany Sleep I 

He, like the world, his ready yisit pays 5 

Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he fiirsaketx 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturb'd repose, 
I wake : bow happy they,^ who wake no more ! 10 

Yet that were Tain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous ; where my wreck'd deqxmding thought, 
From wave to wave of fimcied misery. 
At random drove, her helmS of reason lost. 15 

Though now restored, 'tis only change of pain i 
(A bitter change !) severer for severe ; 
The day too short for my distress; and night, 
Kven in the zenith of her dark domain. 
Is sunshine to the color of my fate. 20 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leadqn sceptre o'er a siumberiug world. 
Silence^ how dead ! and darknesi^ how profound ! 
Nor eye,.nor listening ear, an object finds: 35 

Creation sleeps. Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause! prophetic of her end. 

iRulo IV, Rem 6. < Rule XII. 'RoleXin. 
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All joys, but joys that never can expire. 
Who builds on less than an immortal base, 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death. 

Mine died with thee, Philander! thy last agh 
Dissolved the charm: the disenchanted earth 5 

Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering towers? 
Her golden mountains, where? all darkened down 
To naked waste; a dreaiy vale of tears; 
The great magician's dead ! Thou poor, pale piece 
Of out-cast earth in darkness ! what a change 10 

From yesterday! Thy darling hope so near, 
(Long-labour'd prize !) oh how ambition flushed 
Thy glowing cheek! Ambition truly great, 
Of virtuous praise. , Death's subde seed within 
(Sly, treacherous miner !) working in the dark, 15 

Smiled at thy well-concerted scheme, and beckon'd 
The worm to riot on that rose so red, 
(Jnfaded ere it fell ; one moment's prey ! 

Man's foresight is conditionally wise : 
Lorenzo ! wisdom into folly turns 20 

Oft, the first instant its idea &ir 
To labouring thought is bom. How dim our eye ! 
The present moment terminates our sight ; 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday, drown the next 
We penetrate, we prophesy, in vain. 25 

Time is dealt out by particles ; and each, 
Ere mingled with the streaming sands of life, 
By fate's imdolable oath is sworn 
Deep silence,! "where eternity begins." 

By nature's law, what may be, may be now : 30 

There's n6 prerogative in hmnan hours, 

1 Role IX, Rem. Note 2 ; or lome wprd can be lappUad to gov 
em ailence. 
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Li humoxk hearts what bolder thought can rise. 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow? In another world. 
tor numberb this is certain ; the reverse 
Ib sure to none; and yet on this perhaps^ 5 

luis peradverUure, infamous for lies, 
' As on a rock of adamant, we build 
Our mouDtain hopes; spin out eternal schemeSi 
As we the fatal sisters could out-spiu, 
And, big with life's futurities, expire. 10 

Not even Philander had bespoke his bhroudi 
Kor had he cause ; a warning was denied : 
How many fall as sudden, not as safe ! 
As sudden, though for years admonish'd home 
Of human ills the last extreme beware : 15 

Beware, Lorenzo! a slow sudden death. 
How dreadful that deUberate surprise! 
Be wise to-day; 'tis niadness to defer: 
Next day the fiital precedent will plead; 
llius on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 90 

Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not tliis be strange ? 2S 

That 'tis so frequent, this is stranger stifL 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, tliis bears 
Hie palm, ^ that all men are about to live,** 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to tihdnk 90 

They one day shall not drivel ; and thehr pride. 
On this revernon, takes up ready praise ; 

Rule X, Rem. 1. 
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At least, their own ; their fiiture sehrcs applauck 

How excellent that life tliey ne'er ivill lead • 

Time lodged iu tlieir own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lo<lged in tate's, to wisitoin titey cotu^gii ; 

The thing tliey can't but pnrpose, they iKwtpoue: S 

Tis not in folly, not to scorn a #bol ; 

^id scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilatory man, 

And tliat tiirough every stage: when young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 10 

Unanxious for ourselves; and only wisli. 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At tliirty, man suspects himself a foot ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his hifamous delay, J3 

Pushes his ftrudent pur|>osc to resolve ; 

In all tlie nuignaniinity of tliought 

Resolves, and re-rcsolvcs ; then dies the same. 

And why ? Because he tliinks himself immortaL 
All men tlunk all men moital, but themselves; 20 

Themselves, when some alarming shock a€ false 
Strikes dirough tltcir wounded hearts tlie sudden dread; 
But tlieir hearts \i^oundefi, like die wounded aii*, 
Soon close; where |iassM the shafl, no trace is fbitnj 
As from tlie wtng no scar the sky retains ; 23 

The i>arted wave no ftnrrow from tlie keel; 
So dies in human hearts the tliought of deatli: 
Even witli tlie tender teiu* which Nature sheds. 
O'er those we love, we drop it in tlieir giave. 
Can I forget Pliilauder? That were strange! 86 

O my full heart ! Bfit sliould I give it ven^ 

The longest night, though longer far, would &il, 
And the krk listen to my midnight song. 
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The sprightly lark's shrill matin wakes the mom; 
GriePs 8har|>e8t tliom \mn\ pressing on my breast, 
f strive, ^^ith wakefiil meUwIy, to cheer 
The sitlien gloom, sweet Plii!otiiel ! like tfaee» 
And call tlie stars to listen: every star 1 

Is deaf to mine, enamour'd of tliy lay. 
Yet be not vain ; there are wlio tliiiie excel. 
And chann tlirotigh distant ages: iviajit in sfaadd, 
Prisoner of darkness ! to the silent hours 
How often I repeat their rage divine, 10 

To lull my griefs, and steal my heart from woe: 
I roll dieir rnfitiires, hut not catch their /ire. 
Dark, tliongh not blind, like thee, Maeoiiides ! 
Or, Milton! thee; ah! could 1 reach your strain! 
Or his, who made Mieoiddes our own. IS 

Man too he sung: immortal man 1 sing; 
Oft bursts my song beyond the bounds of lile; 
What now, but immortality, can please ? 
Oh had he press'd his theme, pursued the track 
Which o^iens out of darkness into day! ^ 

Oh had he, mounted on liis wing of fire, 
Soar'd where I sink, and sung inunortal man ! 
liow had k bless'd mankind, and rescued mei 



CHAPTER XV. 

rSB „^EFEAT AKB OVEf^THROW OP ¥S8 ▲F^STATC 

▲KGELa *-[uiLTOX] 

Note.— It is carnestiy enjoined upcm tiie learner to ctady thii 
«zir«ct from Milton, not only ia reference to grammatical construo- 
J«B, aad the Htiiking figurative expi«s«iOns witli wMrh jt al>nv'.mic 
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knt iIbo in reference to the unsurpaned grandeur and tublimilj o' 
the style and thoughts. 

**Now when fair morn orient in heaven appeared. 
Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung : in arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
Soon banded ; others from the dawning hills 5 

Look'd round, and scouts each coast light-arra'd scoht 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe, 
Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight, 
In motion or in halt : him soon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh, in slow 10 

But firm battalion ; back with speediest sail 
Zophiel, of cherubim the swiftest wing, 
Came flying, and in mid air aloud thus cried : 

^ 'Arm warriors, arm for fight ; the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will save us long pursuit 15 

This day ; fear not his flight ; so thick a cloud 
He comes, and settled in his face 1 see 
Sad resolutiou and secure ; let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbed shield, 20 

Borne even or high ; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture ought, no drizzling shower. 
But rattling storm of arrows barb'd with fire.' 

^&o warn'd he them, aware themselves, and sooB 
In order, quit of all impediment; 25 

Instant without disturb they todc alarm, 
And onward move embattled : when beheld 
Not distant fiur with heavy pace the foe 
Approaching, gross and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his devilish enginery, iropal'd 90 
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iJn every side with shadowing squadrons deep. 
To hide che fraud. At interview both stood 
Awhile ; but suddenly at head appear'd 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding loud : 

*< 'Vanguard, to right and lefl the front unfold , S; 

That all may see who hate us, how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse : 
But that I doubt; however, witness heaven, 10 

Heaven witness thou anon, while we discharge 
Freely our part, ye who appointed stand, 
Bo as you have in charge, and briefly touch 
What we propound, and loud that all may hear.' 

''So scoffing in ambiguous words, he scarce 15 

Had ended, when to right and lefl the front 
Divided, and to either flank retired ; 
Which to our eyes discover'd, new and strange, 
A triple mounted row of pillars laid 
On wheels (for like to pillars most they seem*d ^ 

Or hoUow'd bodies made of oak or fir, 
With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell'd) 
Brass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide. 
Portending hollow truce ; at each behind 25 

A seraph stood, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire ; while we suspense 
Collected stood witliin our thoughts amus'd; 
Not long, for sudden all at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 30 

With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame. 
But soon obscur'd with smoke, all heaven appeared* 
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From tliose deep-throated engines belch'd, wliose roar 

Embowcrd witii outrageous noise the nir, 

And all her eriti*uiU tore, disgorging foul 

Their devilish glut, clmiuM thunderbolts aiid hoH 

Of iron globes; wliich on t}ie victor host 

Leveird, with such imiietuous fury smote, 

That whom tbey hit, none on their feet might stand, 

Though standing else as rocks, but down tliey fell 

By thousands, angel on archangel roli'd ; 

The sooner for their arms ; unarmed they might I€ 

Have easily as spirits evaded swift 

By quick contraction or remove ; but now 

Foul dissipation followed and furc'd rout ; 

Nor serv'd it to relax their serried files. 

What should they do ? if on they rushM, repulse 15 

Re[3eated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more despisM, 

And to their foes a laughter ; for in view 

Stood rauk'd of seriiphim another row, 

In posture to displode their second tire 2Q 

Of thunder: back defeated to return 

They worse abhorr'd. Satan beheld their plight, 

And to his mates thus in derision call'd : 

"*0 fnends! why come not on these victors proud ? 
Ere while they fierce were coming ; and when we 25 
To entertain them fair with oijcn front 
And breast, (what could we more?) propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changM their minds, 
Flew off, and into strange vagaries fell, 
As they would dance ; yet for a dance they seemed 3C 
Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps 
For joy of ofier'd peace : but J suppose. 
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If our proposals once again were beard, 
We siioukt compel tlieui to a quick result 

<*To whom tlins Belial in like gamesome mood : 
'Lender ! the terms we seiit were terms of weight, 
or hard couteiits, and full of force urgM home. 5 

Such as we might perceive anms*d them all, 
And stumbled many ; who receives them right, 
Hud need from head to foot well understuml ; 
Not understood, this giA they have beside, 
They show us when our foes walk not upright' IC 

''So they annong themselves in pleasant vein 
Stood scoffing, heightenM in their thoughts beyond 
All doubt of victory ; eternal might 
To match with tJieir inventions they presumM 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn, 15 

And all his host derided, while tiiey stood 
AwJjile in trouble : but they stood not long ; 
Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms 
Against such hellish mischief fit t' oppose. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the [lower, 20 

Which God hatli in his mighty angels plac'd) 
Their arms away tliey threw, and to the hilUl 
(For earth hath titis variety from heaven 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 
Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they flewj 25 
From their foundations loos^iing to and fro 
They pluck'd the seated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy top» 
Uplifting bore tliem in their hands. Amaze, 
J3e sure, and terror seiz'd the rebel host, 30 

When coming towards them so dread they saw 
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The bottom of the roouDtains upward turn'd, 

Till on those cursed engines triple-row 

They saw them whelni'd, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains buried deep ; 

Themselves invaded next, and on their heads 5 

Main promontories fiung, which in the air 

Come shadowing, and oppress'd whole legions arm'd ; 

Their armor help'd their harm, crush'cl in and bruised 

Into their substance pent, which wrought them pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 10 

Long struggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light, 

Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the ueighb'ring hills uptore : 15 

So hills amid the air encounter'd hills, 

HurPd to and fro with jaculation du«, 

That under ground they fought in dismal shade ; 

Infernal noise ; war seem'd a civil game 

To this uproar : horrid confusion heap'd 20 

Upon confusion rose. And now all heaven 

Had gone to wreck, with ruin overspread, 

Had not th' almighty Father, where he sits 

Shrui'd in his sanctuary of heaven secure. 

Consulting on the sum of things, forseen 25 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd ; 

That his great purpose he might so fulfil. 

To honor his anointed Son aveng'd 

Upon his enemies, and to declare 

All power on him transferr'd ; whence to hk Son 90 

Fh' assessor of his throne, he thus began : 

« 'Effulgence of my glory, Son belov'd; 
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Soil, in whose face invisible is beheld, 

Visibly, what by deity I am, 

And in whose hand what by decree I do! 

Second Omnipotence ; two days are past. 

Two days, as we compute the days of hearen, 5 

Since Michael and his powers went forth to tame 

These disobedient ; sore hath been their fight. 

As likeliest was, when two such foes met arm'd ; 

For to themselves I left them, and thou know'st, 

Equal in their creation they were form'd, 10 

Save what sin hath impaired which yet hath wrought 

Insensibly, for I suspend their doom ; 

Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 

Endless, and no solution will be found. 

War wearied hath perform'd what war can do, 15 

And to disordered rage let loose the reins. 

With mountains as with weapons arm'd, which makes 

Wild work in heaven, and dangerous to the main. 

Two days are therefore pas8'd;the third is thine ; 

For tbee I have ordaiuM it, and thus far 20 

Have sufiei'^d, that the glory may be thine 

Of ending this great war, since none but Thou 

Can end it Into thee such virtue and grace 

Immense I have transfus'd, that all may know • 

In heaven and hell thy power above compare ; S5 

And this perverse commotion governed thus. 

To manifest thee worthiest to be Heir 

Of all things, to be Heir, and to be King 

By sacred unction, thy'deserv'd right 

Go then, thou Mightiest, in thy Father's might, 90 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapfd wheels 

That shake heaven's basis, bring forth all my war 

My bow and thunder, my almighty aruui 
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Gird on, and Bword upon thy puissant thigh; 

Pursue these sons of darkness, drive them out 

From all henveii's bounds into t!.e utter deep: 

There let them lunrn, ns likes them, to despise 

God, and Messiah his anointed King.' 5 

*'He said, and on his Son with m3's direct 
Shone full ; he all his Father full expressed 
InefSibly into his f;ice receiv'd ; 
And thus the filial Godhead answVing spake : 

* *0 Father, O supreme of heav'nly thrones, 10 

First, highest, holiest, best ! thou always seek's 
To glorify thy Son, I always Thee, 
As is most just; this I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight. 
That thou in me, well pleasM, declar'st tliy will 15 

Fulfiird, which to fulfil is all my bliss. 
Sceptre and power, thy giving, I assume, 
And gladlier shall resign, when in the end 
Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee 
For ever, and in me all whom thou lov'st: 20 

Biit^whom thou hatest 1 hate, and can put on 
Thy terrors, as I put thy mildness on. 
Image of thee in all things ; and slinll soon, 
Arm'd with thy might, rid heaven of these rebelTd, 
To their prepared ill mansion driven down, S5 

To chains of darkness, and th' undying worm, 
That from thy just obedience could revolt. 
Whom to obey is happiness entire. 
Then shall thy saints unmix'd, and from th' impure 
Far separate, circling thy holy mount, 90 

Unfeigned hallelujahs to thee singi 
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Bymnt of high praise, and I among them ehiei? 

''So said, he o'er his sceptre howing, rose 
From the right hand of glory where he sat ; 
And the tliird sacred morn Iiegan to shine, 
Dawning through heaven: fbrtli rusIiM with whirlwind 5 

round 
Tlie cliariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convey'd 
By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 10 

Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all 
And wings were set with eyes, with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between ; 
Over their heads a crystal firmament 
Whereon a sapphire throne inlaid with pure 15 

Amber, and colours of the showery arch. 
He in celestial panoply all arm*d 
Of raidiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Ascended ; at his right hand victory 
Sat eagle- wing'd ; beside him hung his bow 20 

And quiver with three-bolted thunder stor'd, 
And from about him fierce cfifusion rolPd 
Of smoke and bickering flames and sparkles dire t 
Attended with ten thousand thousand saints 
lie onward came, far off his coming shone ; 25 

And twenty thousand (I their number heard) 
Cliariots of God, half on each hand were seep : 
lie on the wings of cherub rode sublime 
On tlie crystidline sky, in sapphire throu'd. 
Illustrious ftr and wide, but by his own 2P 

First seen ; them une3q;>ected joy surprie'd 
When the great 9^»\ff\ of W|ei|>Mtl bW<i 
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Aloft by angels borne, his sign m neayen ; 

Under whose conduct Michael soon redac'd 

His army, circunifus'd on either wing, 

Under their head embodied all in one. 

Before him power divine his way prepared: 5 

At his command th' uprooted hills retir'd 

Each to his place^ they heard his voice and went 

Obsequious ; heaven his wonted face renew'd, 

And with fresh flowerets hill and valley smil'd. 

This saw hi» hapless foes, but stood obdur'd, 10 

And to rebellious fight rallied their powers 

Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 

In heavenly spirits could such perverseness dwell, 

But to convince the proud what signs avail, 

Or wonders move, th' obdurate to relent ? 15 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim, 

Grieving to see his glory, at the sight 

Took envy ; and, aspiring to his height. 

Stood re-embattled fierce, by force or fraud 

Weening to prosper and at length prevail 20 

Against God and Messiah, or to fiill 

In universal ruin last ; and now 

To final battle drew, disdaining flight, 

Or faint retreat ; when the great son of God 

To all his host on either hand thus spake : 25 

** 'Stand still in bright array, ye saints ! here stand, 
Ye angels arm'd, this day from battle rest ; 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearless in his righteous cause ; 
And as ye have received, so have ye done 30 

Invincibly; but of tliis cursed crew 
The puiushment to other hand belongs ;, 
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Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appointi : 

Number to this day's work is not ordaiu'd. 

Nor multitude ; stand only, and behold 

God's indignation on these godless poui'd 

By me ; not you, hut me, tliey have dcspis'd, S 

Vet envied ; against me is all tlieir rage, 

Decause the Father, to whom in heaven stipremo 

Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 

Hatli honourVl me according to his will. 

Therefore to me their doom he hath assignM ; 10 

That they may have tlieir wish, to try with me 

In battle which the stronger proves ; they all, 

Or I«alone agninst them, since hy strength 

Tliey measure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who tliem excels; 15 

Nor other strife witli them do 1 vouchsafe.* 

** So spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His coiuif nance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath lieut on his enemies. 
At once tlie Four sj^read out their starry wings ^ 

Witii dreadful sliade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roU'd as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host 
He on his impious foes right on^vard drove, 
Gloomy as uight ; under his burning wlieols 25 

Tlib steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All bin the throne itself of GmL Fufi .* non 
Among them he arrivM, in his riglit hand 
Gnisiring ten thousand thunders, ^vliich he seat 
Before liim, such as in their souls infixM M 

riagues; tliey, astonisliM, all resistance lost, 
Ail «our9ge; down their idle weapons <lrof)|iM» 
7 
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O'er ahieliii, and helsm, and helmed hesidta ha rod» 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 

That wish'd the mountains now might be again 

Thrown on them^ as a shelter from his ire. 

Kor less on either snle tempestuous fell $ 

His arrows, from the fi>ur-fokl'Vi8ag'd Four 

Distinct with eyee; and from the living wheeb 

Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One spirit m them rul'd, and every eye 

Glai'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 10 

Among th' accursM, that wither'd all their strength. 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain^^ 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, falPn. 

Yet half bis strength be put not forth, but cbeck'd 

His thunder in mid volley r for he meant T5 

Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven; 

The overthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 

Of goats or tknorous flock together throng'd, 

Drove them before him thunder-struck, pursued 

With terrors, and with furies, to the bounds ^ 

And crystal wall of heavoQ, which, opentng wide 

Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 

into the wasteful deep ; the monstrous sight 

Struck them with error backward, but fer worse 

Urg'd them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 29 

Down from the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 

BurnM after them to the bottomless pit 

Hell beard tlie unsufierable noise, hell saw 
tieaven ruining from heaven, and would have fled 
Afirighted ; but strict Fate had cast too deep ^ 

Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 
NiRP days they fi?U ; confounded Chaos roor*^ 
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And felr tiHBfbld eonfiMion in tbeir &I1 
Through his wild anarchy, so huge a rout 
Kncuniber'd him with ruin : hell at last 
Yawning received them whole, and on them elotM t 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught witli fire . 5 

Unquenchable, the house of woe and jiain. 
Disbtirden'd heaven rejoic'd, and soon repair'd 
Her mund breach, returning whence it roli'd. 

*^ Sole Tictor, from th' expulsion of his foes, 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turn'd: 10 

To meet him all his saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts. 
With jubilee advanced ; and, as they went, .% 

Shaded with branching |)alm, each order bright, 
Sung triumph, and him sung victorious King, 15 

Son, Heir, and Lord ! to him dominion given, 
Worthiest to reign : he, celebrated, rode 
Triumphant through mid heaven, into the courts 
And temple of his mighty Father throned 
On high ; who into glory him received, SO 

Where now he sits at the right band of bliaa. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SELECTIONS FROM SHAKSPSARX. 

[From Henry VIII.] 

fyol3ey,-^o &rewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man:—To-day he puts fortfi 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossomi, 25 
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And bears his blushing honors thick upon him: 

The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a^ ripening, — nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventur'd S 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders^ 

This many summers in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 10 

Of a rude stream, tliat must Ibrever hide me. 

Vain pomp, and glory of this worltl, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart new opeuM : O, how wretched, 

Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favors! 

There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 15 

That sweet aspect of princes, and tlieir niin, 

l^Iore pangs and fears than wars or women liave ; 

And when he fulls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

Wliy, how now, Cromwell ' IK) 

Cromwdl, — ^I have no power to speak, sir. 

Woluy, — What, amazM 

At my misfortimes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
A gieat man should declhie ? Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeecL 25 

Crom, — ^How does your grace ? 

ir©?.— Wliy,well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel witliui me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, *^^» 

1lalcKXXII,Rem.2. 
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A Btill and qniet conscience. The king has cux'd rae^ 

I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shouidenii 

Hiese iiiinM pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load would sink a navy, too much honor: 

O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 5 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

CronL — ^I am glad, your grace has made that right lua 
of it. 

ffoL — ^I hope I have : I am able now, methiuks, 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel,) 10 

To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Tlian my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
Wliat news abroad? 

CnriL — The heaviest and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with tlie kuig. 15 

JfoL-^ God bless him! 

Crom. — ^The next is, that Sir Tliomos Moore is choMn 
Lord Chancellor m your place. 

fFoL — ^That's somewhat sudden: 
lUit he's a leametl man. — May he continue 20 

Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
For trutli's sake, and his conscience; tliat his bonei 
ATny have a tomb of or^ihaiu^ tears wcjit ou 'em! 
What more? 

Crom, — That Cranmer is rctumM with welcome, 35 
Listaird lord archbiiihop of Cuutciburyi 

/I o/d — ^Tliat's news mdccd. 

Cnm. — Lost tliat tlie lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
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This day was view'd in open, «• his qooen^ 
CkHBg to chapel, and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

ffU. — There was the weight that pullM me down. 
Cromwell, 5 

The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost forever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get tliee from me, Cromwell ,10 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master ; seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set! I have told him 
What and how tiiie thou art: he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 15 

(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make usei now and provide 
For tliine own future sa&ty. 

Crom, — O my lord, 90 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs ibrego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of nroo^ 
With what a sorrow Cromwellleaves his lord. ^- 
The king shall have my service ; but my pni3'er8 25 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

Vol — Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries^ but thou hast fbrc'd me 
Out of thy honest truth to pkiy the woman. 29 

Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell 
And, — when I am forgotten as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marblei where no mention 



Of me more must be heard o( — say, 1 taught thee, 
fiay Wolfley, — that once tred the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missM it 5 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruinM me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away amhition ; 
By that sin ^1 the angeln, how can man then, 
The image of his maker, hope to win by't ? 

Ldve thys^f last : cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peacOy 
Tq silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the onds thou aim'st at, be thy country's. 
Thy God*s, and truth's ; then if thou felPst, O Cromwell, 
Thou iairst a blessed martyr. Serve the Idug: 16 
And, — pi'ytkee, lead me in? 
There take an inveutoiy of all I have, 
To the last penny : 'tis the king's : my robe, 
' And my integrity to heaven, is aN 211 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv'd my Gpd ^-ith half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Hare leR me naked to mine enemies. 

Crofnu — Good sir, have patience. 25 

Wol. So I have. FareweU 

llie hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

TH£ BEATH OF CLEOPATRA.** 
Cleopatra, queen of £gypt,. committed Micide hy meaai of am 

* This extract is introduced as an exercise on elliptical sentences, 
fn analyz^n^y the learner should rapply words necenarjr tocoiqplate 
(die aentences. 
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■fp wfalcb thft piocared in a basket ot ^^s§, 

deoftin tUiwHtt bar attaHtaBlii CkirniiHn iBd AvM 

C/fo. — Otve me my robe; put on my erowii ; I kaYii 
Iinrnortat longings in me. Now no more 
llie JMiee of £gy|)t's grape shall moist tins lip^ 
Yare,i yare^ goml Ims^ quick — Metliiuks 1 hear 
Anthony call ; I see him ronse himself 5 

To prai«e my nobl&aet; I hear hkn mock 
Tlie hick of Caesar, which the goils give mei^ 
To excuse tlieir afler wratlu HuslMuul,t I come.. 
Now to tliat name my courage proves my title! 
I am fire, and air ; my other elements M 

I give to baser life. — So,. — have you done? 
Come then and take tlie last warmth of my lips*. 
Farewell,, kind Charmiau: — Iras, long forewelL 

[CIcoiMlnkiMMlMraittaiMfaoli; Imdin.1 - 

Have 1 the aspic in my Ups ? Dost fall ? 

J£ tlioit and nature can so gently part^ 15 

Tlie stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 

AVliich hints, and is desired. Dost thou lie still? 

If thus diou vanishest, tliou telTst tke world 

h is not worth leave-taking. 

Cftamu'an. Dissolve thick cloui^ and raia; ^t I xany 
say, 21 

Tlie gedi themscNes do weepf 

Cletk Tliis proves me base r 

If she first meet tlie cnrleil Antony, 
Hell make demand of her ; and 8|)cud tliat kis» 29^ 
Which is my heaven to have. 

* Vare,. nimbly. 

* Antooy wa« the husband of Cleopatsft. tb wai alxcadj deadk 
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Coine» mortal wreteh^ 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicote * 
Of life, at once, untie: poor venomous (bol, 
Bo angry and cles])atch. 

Char* O eastern star! 5 

C7eo. Peace, peace I 

Dost thou not see my Ual>y at my breast. 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? cB<(M«i.te«p.iMita vteiMi. 

Char, Of break! O, break! 

C/eo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle,-^ 10 
O Antony! — Nay I will take tliee too, ;^t,^am$mtmm'i 
What should I stay — [(»• ub uddh*.] 

CKor. In th>s wild world? So, fare thee well.— 
Now boast thee, death! in tliy possession lies 
A lass unparallePd. — Downy windows, close; 15 

And golden Phcebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown's awry; 
ril mend it, and tlien play. 

1st Guard. ^Vhere is the queen? 

Char Speak softly, wake her not 20 

(Tb* Gianl rwlwi ia-l 

Ut Guard. Ccpsar hath scut — 

€liar. Too slow a messenger. [AnaateAqk 

O, come, apace, despatch: I imrliy feel tlice. 

Is Guard. Approach, ho ! Alfs not well : Ctesar's bcguiPd 

2d Guard. Tliero's Dolabella sent from Coesar ; — coll him. 

Ul Guard. What work is here ? Charmian, is this well 
done? 
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C^ar. It is well done, and fitting for a prinoeti 
Descended of so many royal kings. 
Ah, soldier! cai«iwi„ita.3. 

£olabeUa, How goes it here? 

ad GuBord. All dead. 



tkL CiBsar, thy dioughts 

Touch their eflfects in diis: Thyself art coming 
To see performed the dreaded act, which thou 
So sought 8t to hinder. 

[ffUhin] A way there, way for Gflesar! rkwijin^n 

DoL O sir, you are too sure an augurer; 
That you did fear, is done. 

Ccet. Bravest at the last : 

The manner of their deaths ? 
I do n6t see them bleed? 

Dol Who was last with diem? 

lat Guard. A simple countryman, that brdi!ight h^r figsu 
This was his haaket 

Cos, ' . Poisoned then. 

Ut Guard. O Ciesar, 

This Charmian lived but now; she stood, and spsiket 
I found her trimming up tlie diadem 
On her dead mistress; tremblingly she stood^ 
And on the sudden dropped. 

CVw. O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallowed poison, 'twould appear 
By external sweUiUg; but she looks like sleeps 
As she would catch another Antony 
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In her strong toil of grace. 

AyL . Here, on her breast, 

There is a vent of bk>od and something bkAm; 
The like is oii4ier arm. 

Id Guard. This is an asfne's trail ; and these fig leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Cas* Most probable, 

That so she died ; for her physician tells di% 
She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to ^jj^^^oke up her bed ; 
And bear her women from the monument 
She shall be buried by her Antony: 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A paur so famous. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MISCtLLAlTEOVS PASrJLOM|, 

Each of the following sentences contains one word or more 
having a grammatical relation or position of less frequent occnv- 
rcnce than the onlinary construction. Most of these relations are 
explained in the Rulev and RemarlcB in the first part of the book. 
Fur other examphis of a similar kind, see Weld's English Grammar, 
under General Exerctaea in Syntax, 

Princes, potenlixtes^ 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven ! once yours, now lost 

[MiiUrtU 

Z Jif^ if the breathy that kindled those grim fires^ 
Awaked, should blow them into seven fold FOge* OL 
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3. O fair fouodatioii laid whereon to huUd 
Their ruin. 

4. The wall tottered, and had well nigh faUen righi on 

llieir head&. — ColerUfge, 

5 JfTutt! canst tlioti not bear witli me half an iMiir? 

G. ])e not so greedy of fiopular applause, as to forget 
tliat the same breath wliich blows up a fire, niay blow it^ 
out a^aiu. 

7. I understand him better than to suppose he will relin* 
quish his design. ^^^ 

8. He delivered his brotlier into their lioiids, to he rec- 
ognized as die lawful heir of die crown. 

9. Jfe being exceedingly tossed, tliey lightened tlie bUIjk 

10. What could 1 do, 
But foUovf straight, invisibly tltus letl ? 
Till I espied tliee, fair indeed, and tall. 

Under a plantain; yet meUiougkt loss fair, ^ 

Thau tliat suiooth watery iiiiagiv — MUon, 

11. Ah, gende pair! ye little diink how nigh 
Your cliange approaches, when all tliese delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to wo. 

More ivo^ 1^ more your taste is now for joy 
thipji), bidjbr so happy ill secured 
Lt^iig to cunt blue. — J J, 

\% Ai'i-own vie man; I for his sake will Icaro 
Thy Urbunu— /i/. 

13. The vest shall hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their amful jf ofe.— K 
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14. He ceased, for both seemed highly pleased and 
Death 
Grinned horribly n ghastly jmife, to hear 
Um fiuiiiue should be filled.— ^YiiVlon. 

ISb From tliem I go 

riiis imcoiitli errand sole, aud one for all 
Vifstl/ expose. — LL 

Ifl On a sudden open fly, 

iVith impetuous recoil and jamng sound 
rii' infernal doors, and on their lunges gralo 
'larsb thunder, — LL 

17. This saidy he sat ; and expectation held 
tlis look suspense, — Id, 

18. Jfhaiever doing, what can we suflbr more? 
What can we sufler worse ? — id, 

•j9. Wljich when Reelzebub perceived, tlian u^om 
Batan except, none higher sat, witli grave 
As|iect he arose. — IL 

20. Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of a» and 
$0, which some so 8o writers, 1 may call them <o, are eon* 
tiuually sounduig in our eai-s. — FeUon, 

21. All the conspirators save only he 

Did what tliey did in envy of great Csesar. — ShakspearSm 

22. Night shades tlie groves, and all in silence lie, 
SX\ save the mournful Philomel and L — loutig. 

23. Tlie Upy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all 6u( him had fled. — Hemans. 

%L The bells sounded sqft nnd pcnswe,^Chandl^ 
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25. You hava not thought it tmnUi your labor to enter 
m professed dissent against piiilosophy. 

26. WuOsoeoar b worthy of their love iai tporth thj^ 
oiiger. 

27. It is iDorih while to consider how admirably he hm 
turned the course of his narration.— wS^fi/tnm. 

28. To bring action to extremity, and then recover all 
will cost him many a pang. — Dry den, 

29. While yet we Dve, scarce one short hour perhapsi . 
Between us two, let v.tere be peace both joiJmfgr^MlUmt^ 

30. Me miserable! which toay shall l^y 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — LL 

31. Ay me/ tliey Ihtle know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain.-^/dL 

32. Well, £dr, said I, how did you like litde Miss? I 
hope she was fine -enough. — Bos- Life of Johnson, 

33. Can 1 this world esteem? 
How soon its honors vanish ! 
Its riches — they are dust! 

Its joys — a lying same! — Pfefferkom. 

34. The landlord says it is Luther himself! — ^ Piarhapt^ 
returned his companion, " he said Hutten ?" — ^ Probably 
80," said Kessler; ^l may have mistaken the one name 
for the other, for they resemble each other in sounds — L^* 
Mbigne. 

lou sittest, no longer, a queen in thy bower, 
But a viridow; of nonsand of daughten-beistft 
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Yet despair not, tfaoa desolate one I for tliy dower 

Lovely Scio , thy lands and thy becnUif is left — PierponL 

3GL Hark! the notes, on my ear that play. 
Are set to words: — as tliey float tliey say, 

** Pasting away ! passi$ig away f — IbL 

37. Alas ! madamy said he, one dcy^ how few books are 
tkercy of which one ever can' possibly arrive at the last 
page. — Johnson. 

38. Pausing a uMe, thus to herself die mt»ed. — MUon 
98. The monument is more than a hundred cubits high. 

40. They are so happy that they do not know wha^ 
to do with themselves. — Poky. 

41. I have more by half, than I know whai to do with. 

42. They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk ; all hut the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her am'rous descant sung.— ^AfiZton. 

43. Homeward bound! with deep emotion. 
We remember, Lord, that life 

» Is a voyage upon an ocean, 

Heaved by many a tempest's stri&u 

Be thy statides so engrca)en 
^ On our hearts and minds, that we 
Anchoring in Death's quiet haven. 
All may make our home with thee. — PierponL 

* 'the word vshat appears to be used here adverbially in the sense 
of 'toir. The expression "know not what to do," "what to do 
^ ilb/' &:c. ae explained by some as elliptical; as follows: They 
are &o naf py that they do not know that which [they are able] to 
do.i--." 
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Char. It is well done, and fitdng for a prinoeti 
Descended of so many royai kings. 
Ah) soldier! [btviMtMia,]. 

£oldbeUa, How goes it here? 

Qd Guard. All dead. 

ihf. CiBsar, thy thoughts 

Touch theur eflfects in diis: Thyself art coming 
To see perfonned the dreaded act, which thou 
So sought 8t to hinder. 

[tfUhin] A way there, way for OaBsar! ate«Mr«it«ii«fe«i« 

DoL O sir, you are too sure an augurer; 
That you did fear, is done. 

Com. Bravest at the last: 

The manner of their deaths ? 
I do not see them hleed? 

DoL Who was last with them? 

lat Guard, A simple countryman, that brought h^r figau 

This was his bteket 
Ces. Poisoned then. 

1st Guard. O Ceesar, 

This Charmian liyed but now; she stood, and spakb : 
I found her trimming up tlie diadem 
On her dead mistress ; tremblingly she stood. 
And on the sudden dropped. 

C<ss. O noble weakness ! 

If they had swallowed poison, 'twould appear 
By external swelling ; but she looks like sleeps 
As she would catch another Antony 



